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The GIST of IT— 


VOTERS daze, the occupational disease 

of citizenship, has at last been diag- 
nosed and charted and a remedy prescribed. 
Page 519. 


DRIFTING in and out on the tides of 

New~York bay, 3,000 coal barge “cap- 
tains,” living aboard their craft, have neither 
laws for themselves nor schools for their 
children. Page 512. 


PROFESSOR Henderson and Dean Mat- . 
thews drew a very sharp distinction for 
the student volunteers between Christians 
militant and Christians who are “merely en- 
gaged in manicuring their morals.” Page 
521. 
FATHER Peter Dietz, after a careful in- 
vestigation, has come out strongly for 
the copper miners and against “the rudi- 
mentary minds .like those controlling the 
Calumet and Hecla Company,” Page 521. 


NOT in strikes, but directly entering into 
commerce, into relations between pro- 
ducer and consumer, through the boycott, — 
does organized labor come under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, argues Mr. Merritt. 
Page 524. 


LL very well, replies Professor Seager, 
but at best it hasnot worked well and — 
a federal labor commission could plan it — 
out to the advantage of all. Page 525. 


QUESTIONS of health—industrial dis- — 

eases and the like—will be handled by 
one committee of New York’s Industrial 
Board. Page 526. 


T WO years of funds-to-parents in Chi- 
cago reviewed by Chief Probation Of- 
ficer Hunter of the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
which administers them. The purpose is to 
grant adequate and regular relief in month-— 
ly lump sums. Widows who hayen’t the 4 
gumption to use them properly are turned 
over to other agencies. Page 516. 


ORIENTAL Jews in New York will fin- 
nance ‘their own charity and educa- 
tional work, thank you. Page 518. 


HE Cleveland Foundation provides 

against a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees. In essence, it is a plan to administer 
estates and put the balance of the income 
to social uses. Page 511. 


CHARLES H. Ingersoll finds the single 

tax idea marching on in a way that 
would warm the cockles of Henry George’s” 
heart. Page 520. 1 


SPECIAL extra! The men and women 

who tend Ward & Gow’s newsstands in 
the New York subway work twelve hours 
a day for seven dollars a week. Page 511. 


R. Hourwich’s resignation as clerk of the 
joint board of the local unions in the 
cloak, suit and skirt trade in New York 
has been accepted (he continues as co 
sel) ;—the Board of Arbitration suggested 
a plan for prompt decision in cases whe 
the evenly divided grievance board is dead- 
locked—the two clerks to choose an 
partial third person, the three of them 
settle the case. Page 533. 


LEVELAND FOUNDATION NOT 
SELF-PERPETUATING 


Tue CLEVELAND FounpATION, 
organized this month by the Cleveland 
Trust Company to further “the mental, 
‘moral and physical improvement of the 
inhabitants of the city of Cleveland,” is 
unusual in its form of organization. 

Its five trustees serve for five years 
each. The term of one of them expires 
each year, so that the membership is 
constantly subject to change. Two of 
the five are to be appointed by the di- 
rectors of the trust company, but the 
other three, forming a majority, are to 
be appointed, one each, by the mayor, 
by the senior or presiding judge of the 
probate court of Cuyahoga County and 
by the judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the northern district of 
Ohio. 

The plan is the work of Frederick H. 
Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who believes that it will meet 
the needs of many wealthy people who 
wish to divert to charitable uses the 
‘residuum of their estates after children 
and other heirs have been provided for. 
The trust company will undertake the 
management of such estates, and will 
turn over the residuum to the founda- 
‘tion, In Mr. Goff’s words: 


“it shall be available for assisting char- 
‘itable and educational institutions whe- 
ther supported by private donations or 
|public taxation, for promoting educa- 
tion, scientific research, for care of the 
sick, aged or helpless, to improve living 
‘conditions or to provide recreation for 
all classes, and for such other charitable 
‘purposes as will best make for the men- 
tal, moral and physical improvement of 
the inhabitants of the city of Cleveland 
as now or hereafter constituted, re- 
tied of race, color or creed, ac- 
cording to the discretion of a majority 
number of the committee.” 


_ The wishes of testators will be fol- 
lowed 


nly in so far as the purposes indi- 
sated shall seem to the trustees, under 
ditions as they may hereafter exist, 
ise and most widely beneficial, abso- 
te discretion being vested in a ma- 
rity of the then members of the board 
' directors of the Cleveland Trust 
pany.” 
e XXXI, No. 18. 


The trustees, who are to serve with- 
out pay, 


“shall be residents of Cleveland, men or 
women interested in welfare work, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the civic, edu- 
cational, physical and moral needs of 
the community, preferably, but one and 
in no event to exceed two members of 
said committee to belong to the same re- 
ligious sect or denomination; those 
holding or seeking political office to be 
disqualified from serving.” 


Audit of the foundation’s accounts 
by outsiders is provided for and it is 
required to publish an itemized state- 
ment of its income and disbursements 
each year in the two Cleveland news- 
papers of largest circulation. 
pay taxes on its investments, whether 
or not the state law exempts them, if a 
majority of its board so decides. Its 
capital as well as income may be used, 
not more than 20 per cent in one year, 
if four of the five trustees agree. 

Cleveland expects a great variety of 
benefits from its new foundation. 
Among them, the enthusiastic sponsors 
of the plan have mentioned great art 
museums and concert halls, a vast audi- 
torium, ample playgrounds, a more beau- 
tiful and serviceable park system. Al- 
ready $5,000,000 has been contributed to 
the “community trust” and many citi- 
zens profess to believe that within 
twenty-six years it will increase to $50,- 
000,000. It is said that John D. Rocke- 
feller, who makes one of his residences 
in Cleveland, may set aside for it sev- 
eral million dollars while other wealthy 
men are reported to have signified their 
intention of utilizing the foundation by 
means of “living trust agreements.” 

The originator of the plan, Mr. Goff, 
is a native of Illinois and a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. He prac- 
tised at the Cleveland bar before be- 
coming president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. While mayor of Glenville, a 
suburb of Cleveland, he is credited with 
having stopped gambling at the Glen- 
ville race track. He has been interest- 
ed in many civic affairs and is perhaps 
best known for his part in the negotia- 
tions which brought about the settle- 
ment of the Cleveland street car diffi- 
culties when Tom L. Johnson was mayor. 


It may. 
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WELVE-HOUR DAY IN THE 


SUBWAY NEWSSTANDS 


THE suBWAY rush, best known 
and best cursed of New York city in- 
stitutions, is for most people a matter 
of hanging to a strap twenty or thirty 
minutes. But the antithesis of it—a 
dragging twelve-hour day spent at the 
roots of skyscrapers by the men and 
women employed at the fifty-five sub- 
way newsstands—has only just come to 
light through an investigation made by 
the New York City Consumers’ League. 

Renewal of Ward & Gow’s newsstand 
privilege with the Interborough Com- 
pany for fifteen years has, under the 
new subway contract, gone before the 
Public Service Commission for ap- 
proval. Objection has been made to it 
on the ground that the terms are not 
sufficiently ‘favorable to the city. The 
Consumers’ League makes a further and 
vigorous protest against a contract which 
will permit for fifteen yéars more a con- 
tinuation of present working conditions. 

The league shows that 58 per cent 
of the men and 47 per cent of the wom- 
en work twelve hours a day or seventy- 
two hours a week. And this is actually 
twelve hours a day, for except in seven 
instances, no time is given for lunch. 
The midday meal is hastily snatched 
amid the roar of trains and the nagging 
of impatient customers. 

From 7 A. M. until 7 P. M. these 
employes are at their stands. When: it 
is necessary for them to leave for a 
few moments, they often find magazines 
and papers missing. 

On Sundays and legal holidays the 
stations are closed, only one man re- 
porting to the contrary. Pay is de- 
ducted for legal holidays, with the ex- 
ception of Christmas. During July 
and August all the uptown stations and 
quite a few of the others give a half 
holiday on Saturday, with pay. Va- 
cations, if taken, must be at the stand- 
keepers’ own expense. 

The league finds that 52 per cent of 
the men and 66 per cent of the women 
receive wages of seven dollars or less 
a week. Shortage on papers and maga- 
zines is taken out of the weekly pay 
envelope, the amounts varying from ten 
cents to four dollars a week. 
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In making its protest to the Public 
Service Commission, the New York City 
Consumers’ League states that its op- 
position is not directed against Ward 
& Gow alone, but against any company 
which exacts such long hours of labor 
from its workers and which does not 
pay a living wage to the majority of 
its employes. 


TRIKE FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE 
Sox SHORE 


THREE THOUSAND coal barge cap- 
tains are on strike in New York, osten- 
sibly for a raise in wages, in reality for 
the right to a home. The captains, one- 


third of whom are married men, claim > 


that their wages of $40 a month are 
wholly inadequate. A house on shore 
is out of the question, so they must live 
with their families on board the barges 
in quarters about ten by twelve feet, 
originally planned for a captain and 
mate. 

These “captains” are in charge of the 
barges on which New York city’s coal 
is brought from terminals along the New 
Jersey shores. About 5,000,000 tons are 
moved each month. The captains over- 
see the loading, and are responsible for 
the cargo during transit. Living aboard, 
they are on duty practically 24 hours a 
day, and in bad weather sometimes are 
actually kept at work as long as that. 

Barge owners contend that the low 

wage is balanced by the free cabin, but 
the men are asking that their wages be 
increased to $60 a month, which they be- 
lieve will enable them to maintain a 
home on shore. Under present condi- 
tions of living—in New York to-day, at 
Perth Amboy to-morrow, on the water 
the next day—there is no schooling for 
the children or social life for the 
women. In the heart of New York, 
they are as isolated as if they were on 
the Arizona desert. 
' “’Taint the same az life on the canal 
boats,” said an old barge captain, 
‘livin’ quarters was bigger and the river 
was safe. You could tie up in th’ win- 
ter and let the children go to school. A 
man that ain’t got no wife ner childern 
ken maybe get along on $35 or $40 a 
month but if he hez a family how’s he 
goin’ to pay to send 'em ashore on $40 
a month, let alone the cost of eatin’? 

“T’ve got five children. The oldest 
she’s fourteen an’ can write a post card 
as good as the next un. She’s hed 
pretty near one year of schoolin’. Got 
that by accident. You see, I had bad 
luck and broke tow. ’Twan’t my fault, 
but the company they blamed me and I 
lost my job and hed to go ashore. That’s 
how the girl got schoolin’. 

“The boys is mostly full of roguery— 
they ain’t never been to school. That’s 
why I’m strikin’, I can’t edjucate them 
childern. I can give ’em something to 
eat, but I can’t ever clothe ’em and 
shoe ’em. 


“T have to give ’em jug butter now. 
Know what. jug butter is? Well some 
folks calls it molasses. 

“You see we figger like this: If we 
get the raise we’re askin’, we ken git 
two rooms at Greenpoint for $9 an’ put 
the wife and children there, where the 
children ken go to chool. Why, I know 
one family aboard the where 
ther’s seven children livin’ in one room. 
There’s a girl 14, and a boy 19, ain’t 
never seen a school. *Taint right, least 
ways to my thinkin’. 

“There’s n’other family, too, where 
the woman’s gone insane and th’ little 
girl, 10 years old, is carin’ fer the four 
other children. Then there’s one that’s 
got five children, too. The biggest one 
is goin ’over 17, and none of ’em ain't 
ever been to school. On barge one 
hundred and there’s two crazy 
boys and their father hez to keep ’em 
shut up daytimes and exercise ’em at 
night so no one ken get wise to it an’ 
report it. 

“Accidents? Yes—plenty of ’em. 
Sometimes you break tow an’ then your 
chances is even fer bein’ run into or 
bein’ picked up. If you’re run down, er 
there’s a storm maybe, the storm upsets 
the stove, like Captain ’s did last 
week, and the cabin gets on fire. Then 
the cabin might get knocked in, an’ 
somebody’s arm or leg gets broke. Life 
preservers? No, that’s something we 
don’t have, ner life boats—you see ther’ 
ain't no law "bout such things in the 
harbor. Only the eastern boats hez to 
have life belts and dories. It’s sink er 
swim with us captains.” 

The strike has been on since late 
December. Strike breakers have been 
put on the barges and guards on the 
docks to protect them. To employ both 
is more expensive than raising wages, 
and some of the companies are be- 
ginning to grant the advance desired. 


AIL AND EXEMPLARY DAMAGES 
FOR LOAN SHARKS 


THE SupreME Court of Kansas 
has affirmed a decision of a lower court 
awarding damages of almost $6,000 to 
a victim of a loan shark. 

D. H. Tolman, “king of the loan 
sharks,” who is serving a term of six 
months in prison in New York, offered 
to cancel the usurious interest on notes 
of 23,000 borrowers aggregating $500,- 
000, if Governor Glynn would pardon 
him. When pardon was not forthcom- 
ing, Tolman’s wife and son, to whom he 
had transferred his business, offered to 
burn the notes themselves. At this, ac- 
cording to the New York Globe, which 
was largely instrumental in prosecuting 
him, Tolman shouted: “I'll rot in prison 
before I give up a cent of what was 
originally borrowed.” 

Arthur H. Ham, director of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation’s Division of Rem- 
edial Loans, holds these two events of 


prime significance in their deterrent ef- 
fect on loan sharks. In one case a 
man who had openly flaunted the re- 
formers was sent to jail, and promptly 
showed his temper when it was propos- 
ed to take from him a substantial part 
of his capital. In the other, the loan 
broker was held responsible in damages 
to an amount that hurts. 

The Kansas case was brought by a 
railroad conductor, Stalker, of Kansas 
City, Mo., against Drake, who lives at 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa., but has an 
office at Kansas City. Stalker borrowed 
$25 and found later that he had signed, 
without reading, a note for the $25 and 
an assignment of his wages. Between 
May; 1903; and February, 1905, Stalker 
paid $115.50 for the use of the $25 and 
in 1906 Drake began suits against Stal- 
ker claiming a balance due of $200. 

Drake drove Stalker out of two rail- 
road positions by exhibiting his assign- 
ments of wages, which were contrary 
to the rules of the roads employing him. 
Finally Stalker, who had moved from 
Missouri to Kansas, began an action 
for damages. The trial court awarded 
him $6,000—$1,000 actual and $5,000 
primitive, and the State Supreme Court 
has now affirmed the award with a slight 
reduction in the actual damages. 

Chief Justice W. A. Johnson, who 
wrote the decision, said: “Exemplary 
damages are not allowable because of 
any special merits in the plaintiff’s 
(Stalker’s) case, but are imposed by 
way of punishing the defendant for an 
invasion of the plaintiff's rights in cases 
characterized by malice, fraud or a wil- 
ful and wanton disregard of the rights 
of others. , . . Where a party makes 
an unlawful demand against another 
and maliciously and oppressively uses 
the machinery of the courts and the proc- 
ess of the law, as well as other meas- 
ures in an endeavor to enforce the pay- 
ment of such demand, the injured party 
is entitled to recover the loss and dam- 
age resulting from such wrong doing. 
... The means used to enforce the 
payment of the unconscionable demand 
betrayed wantonness and malice.” 

Kansas statutes still provide only a 
civil remedy for usury. Remedial legis- 
lation was attempted at the last session 


of the legislature, but the bill author- — 


izing the organization of provident loan 


societies was voted down. 


Reo A CITY BY RETURNS — 


FROM VICE 


Wisconsin has been shaken from 
end to end by revelations which have 
recently cropped out in hearings before — 
the State Vice Commission. It has been 
shown that Superior actually depends on — 


the returns from segregated vice to help — 


pay its municipal expenses. According 
to James Bronson Reynolds, general 
counsel for the American Vigilance As- 
sociation, this condition is not to be 


~ Common Welfare 


found anywhere else in the country. 


The Wisconsin commission, author- 
ized by the legislature and appointed by 
the governor, has been quietly investi- 
gating for six months. Under the chair- 
manship of State Senator Howard Teas- 
dale of Sparta, a former county pros- 
ecuting attorney, it began in January 
to hold public hearings in cities where 
it had found bad conditions. Mr. Rey- 
nolds spent five days with the commis- 
sion and was asked to conduct the ques- 
tioning of witnesses at these hearings. 

The situation in Superior was shown 
to involve the payment of a uniform fee 
ef $50 a month from each of twenty 
places in the segregated district, mak- 
ing a revenue of $12,000 a year. These 

monthly payments were nominally fines, 


but practically license fees. Part of the 


money was paid directly to the court, 
but more than half was collected by a 
drug clerk, not a public official, who 
was accepted by the city treasurer as a 
proper person for this duty. The drug 
clerk turned the money over to the city 
treasurer. The clerk received $3 for 
each collection. The druggist by whom 
he was regularly employed, admitted 
that he sold $250 worth of drugs each 
week to the segregated district. 
A very different state of affairs was 
shown to exist in La Crosse. This city 
had a segregated district but closed it 
three years ago. Disorderly houses 
moved just outside the city limits. Con- 
ducted as road-houses for motorists, 
these places harbored many young men 
and women who came out from the city. 
The conditions were openly vicious. In 
the hearing the sheriff of the county 
was “put through paces” with severity 
and his failure to handle the situation 
was shown to be inexcusable. 
A significant statement on the effect 
of segregated vice was made by. the 
chief of police of Duluth. The segre- 
gated district in Duluth was closed last 
year. At first there was some scattering 
of vice throughout the city but this was 
soon under control and the chief of 
police told Mr. Reynolds that not only 
_has all of the vice of the segregated 
district been eliminated, but in the rest 
of the city there is less vice than there 
was at the time the segregated district 
existed. Just after the closing up of 
the latter more than 200 women filed 
with the postmaster their changes of 
address to other cities, 

The Wisconsin commission is now 
investigating conditions in other cities 
of the state, including Milwaukee. It is 
to make its report next October. 


St. Louis has also been at work to- 
ward the abolition of segregated vice. 
For some years—in fact, ever since 
e famous Folk clean-up prior to the 
World's Fair of 1904—the city has been 
comparatively free from the evils of 
reet-walking and public drunkenness. 
But two years ago, following the report 
of the Chicago Vice Commission, a joint 
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CHILDHOOD’S HAPPY HOURS 
In Pennsylvania, more children under 16 years are employed in mills and fac- 


tories than in any other state. 


In glass factories young boys work all night long. 


In textile factories children work 58 hours a week—longer than most states permit 
adult women to work. At the next legislative session, in 1915, the National Child Labor 
Committee and the Pennsylvama Child Labor Association will again introduce a 
bill to secure for children under 16 years of age an eight-hour day, the abolition of 
night work and the restriction of employment in certain dangerous trades. 


committee on public morals was formed 
in St. Louis. 

The policy adopted was not that of 
immediate abolition but of gradual elim- 
ination of the then three vice districts— 
one each year. The police felt that they 
could handle the process of adjustment 
better by this method. 

Rigid rules affecting houses of prosti- 
tution were adopted at once and one 
small district was closed up. Last De- 
cember the police closed a second large 
district on fifteen days’ notice and now 
proposes to close the third and last dis- 
trict during the next few months. The 
number of disorderly houses has been 
reduced to about 35 and the total num- 
ber of inmates to less than 300. The 
Woman's Protective League has an- 
nounced that lodging will be furnished 
for the women ousted by the closing of 
the districts, and that homes and em- 


ployment will be secured. 

Kansas City has also recently entered 
the list of communities which have 
abolished segregated districts.. The con- 
dition in the city prior to the abolition 
of the district was declared by the 
Board of Public Welfare to involve an 
annual expenditure on. prostitution of 
nearly a million and a half dollars. 

Last fall the situation called forth 
public indignation which expressed itself 
through the press, the pulpit and public 
meetings, culminating in a mass meeting 
at which a committee was appointed to 
have full charge of the fight against 
vice. The committee met, employed at- 
torneys and investigators and entered 
injunction suits against the owners of 
sixty-three houses on the police fine list. 
Co-operation was secured with the may- 
or, police commissioners and prosecut- 
ing attorney. All of the houses were 
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closed and three hotels were dealt with. 

A large number of prostitutes left 
town. Robert Thornton, government 
official in charge of the enforcement of 
the Mann act, who had a card index of 
prostitutes, is quoted as saying that there 
were 659 women in‘the Kansas City 
disorderly houses when the campaign 
began; that within two months one- 
third of them had left the city while 
more than 150 engaged in respectable 
employment. 

The Society for Suppression of Com- 
mercialized Vice has entered upon a 
systematic effort along educational, pre- 
ventive and repressive lines. It hopes 
to have the city council change the pen- 
alty for prostitution from’ fines to im- 
prisonment for both sexes, the purpose 
being not to prosecute anyone but to 
have power to control the situation. It 
is hoped that for the detention and re- 
formation of women offenders a munic- 
ipal farm may be established similar to 
that which has proved so successful for 
male prisoners. 


\ , THAT KILLS THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN?P 

THE SLAUGHTER of the inno- 
cents has been reduced to causes and 
percentages. The innocents this time 
are persons of school age in the United 
States, or those between five and nine- 
teen years. It is now a matter of up- 
to-date record not only how many of 
them die annually, but why they die. 
And thereby it has come out that 
though the slaughter is of the innocents, 
it is by the culpable. For over 70 per 
cent of the deaths are due to prevent- 
able causes. 

The picture is given statistical set- 
ting by Frederick L. Hoffman, statisti- 
cian for the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America in the School Review, 
December, 1913. By comparison with 
prior census figures he estimates that 
in the middle of 1913 there were 30,- 
000,000 children of school age in the 
United States. Again calling known fig- 
ures for a former period to his aid, he 
thinks it safe to say that 20,000,000 of 
these were actually at school and, there- 
fore, subject to the physical, mental, 
and moral strain of school life. 

The mortality returns of the United 
States are limited to the so-called regis- 
tration area, which includes the states 
and cities whose death certificates are 
accepted by the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Census Office. The popu- 
lation of this area is about 63 per cent 
of the whole, though in actual extent it 
is only about 37 per cent of the total 
area of the United States. 

The total number of deaths in the 
registration area during 1911 was 839- 
284. For ages five to nineteen, inclu- 
sive, this mortality was distributed as 
follows: age five to nine, 18.112; ten to 
fourteen, 12.337; fifteen to nineteen, 21,- 
154. In other words, of the 51,603 


deaths at ages five to nineteen in the reg- 
istration area during 1911, 35.1 per cent 
occurred at ages five to nine, 23.9 per 
cent at ages ten to fourteen, and 41 
per cent at ages fifteen to nineteen. 
When these statistics are applied to the 
total population of the United States 
for 1911, it is shown that the probable 
total number of deaths, ages five to 
nineteen, in the entire continental Unit- 
ed States during that year was 81,909, 
of which 28,749 were at ages five to 
nine, 19,583 at ages ten to fourteen, 
and 33,577 at ages fifteen to nineteen. 

But the death rates for these groups 
decreased during the decade 1900-1910. 
At ages five to nine the male death rate 
decreased from 4.7 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation to 3.4: at ages ten to fourteen, 
from 2.9 to 2.4; and at ages fifteen to 
nineteen there was the large decline 
from 4.9 to 3.7. The corresponding de- 
creases in the female death rate were: 
at ages five to nine, from 4.6 to 3.1; 
ten to fourteen, from 3.1 to 2.1; fifteen 
to nineteen, from 4.8 to 3.3. There was 
a larger relative decline in the mortal- 
ity of females than of males. 

These figures Mr. Hoffman points out 
emphasize “the well-known fact that 
commendable progress has been made in 
the public health of the United States 
during the past decade and that this im- 
provement has been of no inconsiderable 
advantage to the population of school 
age.” 

Mr. Hoffman says he is not aware of 
any similar analysis having heretofore 
been made of the mortality of the age 
period five to nineteen years by the prin- 
cipal causes of death. “Some of the re- 
sults set forth,” he says, “are certainly 
suggestive of a very considerable possi- 
bility of a further and material reduc- 
tion in the mortality of child life and the 
early period of adolescence.” 

According to his figures the leading 
cause of death at ages five to nineteen 
in 1911 was tuberculosis of the lungs, 
represented by 7,394 deaths, or 14.3 per 


RECORDS FROM TWO HOSPITALS, 
NOTE THE BETTER RESULTS 
IN THAT HAVING A SOCIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


GOoUVERNEUR Out-PaAtTIENT DEPART- 
MENT 


Annie S , 7 years, No. — Cherry 
Strect. Very delicate, sickly child; 
has been so ever since birth. Taken 
to Out-Patient Department January 
11, 1913. Diagnosis: chorea. Made 
two subsequent visits. Has not been 
benefited by treatment. Is still very 
weak; no appetite. The hygienic con- 
dition of home very bad. There are 
three other children, all weakly. 
Father earns from $7 to $9 per week; 
is unable to secure the treatment 
which Annie needs. 


cent of the mortality from all causes — 
at this period of life; the next most im- | 
portant cause of death was accidents, | 
represented by 7,142 deaths, or 13.8 per | 
cent of the whole; third, diphtheria and 
croup, represented by 3,661 deaths, fol- | 
lowed by typhoid fever, with 3,298 | 
deaths; organic diseases of the heart, 
with 3,021; and appendicitis and typhli- | 
tis, with 2,119. The first five of these 

causes account for 24,516 deaths out of | 
a total of 47.5 per cent. 

“With the exception,” says Mr. Hoff- | 
man, “of organic diseases of the heart, }} 
of which, however, also a fair propor- | 
tion are within the preventable class, } 
the other four cases are largely prevent- 
able and within the scope of federal and | 
state control in matters of public | 
health.” 

Bringing his estimates down to 1913, 
Mr. Hoffman concludes that tuberculosis 
of the lungs now-causes 12,229 deaths 
among children and young persons of 
school in the whole United States, ac- | 
cidents 11,812, diphtheria and croup 6,- | 
056, typhoid fever 5,455, organic dis- | 
eases of the heart 4,996, appendicitis | 
and typhlitis 3,504, scarlet fever 3,481, 
lobar pneumonia 2,648, and ill-defined 
forms of pneumonia 2,301. 


CURED IN HOSPITALS 


FLorENCE NIGHTINGALE many 
years ago laid down the fruitful 
axiom that hospitals, whatever else they 
may do, should not make people sick. — 
Yet only a week ago the Hospital In- | 
vestigating Committee of the New York 
city Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment issued a report by Henry C. | 
Wright on Children’s Service in Munic- | 
ipal General Hospitals in Manhattan 
and Bronx which shows that these hos- — 
pitals, whatever else they may do, do 
make people sick—“gross infection is | 

” There is the case of a child / 


[D) ccren SPREAD AS WELL AS | 


common. 
who, while in the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital seven months and ten days, “had 
whooping cough, measles, pneumonia, 


PRESBYTERIAN Out-PatiIENT DeEpart- 
MENT 

Minnie J—, 11 years, No. — E. 
81st Street. Very nervous and un- 
ruly. Mother has four other children 
to take care of; could not attend to 
patient. Taken to Out-Patient *De- 
partment March 18, 1913. Diagnosis: 
chorea. Not benefited. Subsequent 
visit March 25th, 1913. Referred by 
doctor to Visiting Nursing Depart- 
ment. Nurse visited home March 
26th. Put patient to bed; adminis- 
tered medicine according to doctor’s 
prescription; observed progress of 
patient’s condition, and advised as to 
diet and treatment. Patient did not 
improve, and upon nurse’s suggestion 
mother brovght patient to Presby- 
terian Hospital April 8th. Discharged 
May 29th improved. Sent to country 
by Social Service Department to 
complete convalescence. 


Common Welfare 
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abscess and possibly erysiplas.” An- 
other child, at the same hospital, had 
“whooping cough, measles, pneumonia 
and an abscess.” “All children going 
to the main detention ward had to pass 
between these two contagious cases and 
all the cases were attended by the same 
nurse.” 

Case after case tells its own story: 


“In Gouverneur Hospital, on June 10, 
1912, eight tonsil and adenoid cases 
were exposed to chicken-pox and to 
vaginitis. (There were four cases of 
_chicken-pox in the isolation room near- 
by, and two vaginitis cases in the hall.) 
In addition, these cases were exposed 
to meningitis and bronchitis to the ex- 
tent of being in the same small room 
with cases of these ailments. In the 
same hospital, on June 25, eight tonsil 
and adenoid cases in the observation 
ward wére exposed to vaginitis from 
the isolation room adjoining, and also 
to contagion from cases of suspected 
measles, suspected whooping-cough,. and 
acute erysipelas, held in beds in the 
hall. Cases of pneumonia and menin- 
gitis were in the ward with the tonsil 
and adenoid cases, and all the children 
were cared for by the same nurse.” 
“The fact that 77 per cent of the 
acute surgical cases at Fordham Hos- 
pital developed complications, confirms 
the observation that there is a great 
lack in that institution of proper sani- 
tary precautions.” 
_ “The detention rooms in all of the 
hospitals, with the exception of Belle- 
yue, are very inadequate, and it will be 
impossible entirely to avoid cross infec- 
tions so long as it is impracticable to de- 
tain children in these rooms a sufficient 
length of time to allow a possible con- 
_tagion to develop.” 
- “Gouverneur Hospital’s single deten- 
tion room is but a short distance from, 
and opens on, the same corridor as the 
isolation room. At Fordham the nurses 
and many of the visitors pass through 
the main ward to reach the detention 
ward.” 
_ Among the causes of such conditions, 
“the report mentions especially insuffi- 
cient attendance both of nurses and of 
doctors. Thus the report says: 


¥ 


“Only four hospitals have attending 
children’s specialists and the ratio of 
“nurses to children, except in Bellevue 
is as follows: Harlem, 3 to 26; Gouver- 
neur, 3 to 39; Fordham, 5 to 62 (same 
‘hurses covering both main ward and de- 
tention); Metropolitan, 3 to 26; City, 
3 to 16, etc. The standard set by the 
Babies Hospital [a private institution] 
is one nurse to three children.” And 
it is pointed out that “the inadequate 
number of nurses provided for the chil- 
dren is due not so much to the failure 
hospital authorities to recognize the 
ed as to institutional lack of appro- 


different days, at different periods, there 
were 17, 15 and 18 children respective- 
ly.” Children are distributed through- 
at the hospitals in various wards other 
an children’s wards. 
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“NAW—I DON’T WANT NO FLOWERS. 


Again, it is pointed out that “the in- 
adequacy of wards for the care of chil- 
dren in connection with our municipal 
hospitals is due to the fact that at the 
time the hospitals were built the need 
for the care of children was not so well 
recognized as at the present time.” 

Among the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are a long-term children’s hospital 
on Blackwell’s Island, chosen especially 
for its accessibility; a children’s service 
complete in all particulars and equipped 
to care for any type of children’s ail- 
ments, for Manhattan, and another for 
Brooklyn; provision in smaller hospitals 
for cases not requiring special apparatus 
or facilities; additional wards and beds 


— at Bellevue. 


The report has been seized upon by 
the New York papers and made the 
subject of a strong demand upon the 
new city government for prompt and 


adequate hospital reform. : 
Another section of the committee’s 


report discusses the shortcomings and 
opportunities of out-patient and dispens- 
ary work. 

Certain specific criticisms made in 
the report are: 

1. Doctors refusing to treat patients 
assume a function properly belonging 
to the administration. 


CRYISEA 


MUDDER AN’ DE KIDS MAKES “EM AT HOME,” 


2. Overcrowded waiting and _ con- 
sulting rooms are a grave danger, in- 
creasing the probable transmission of 
disease. In one children’s clinic room, 
36 patients waited. In this group one 
diptheria and two scarlet fever cases 
mingled with the other children for 
more than thirty minutes, 


3. Wrong diagnosis results from a 
too-hasty examination. No two physi- 
cians can diagnose 162 cases—105 of 
them new—in 90 minutes, that is, one 
minute and six seconds per case. Num- 
bers of cases have been later found by 
Health Department officers much more 
serious than reported by the dispensary. 

4. The card notifying the Board of 
Health of infectious diseases is similar 
to that used by private physicians, hence 
the city cannot tell whether the patient 
is already under private medical super- 
vision or not. The address on these no- 
tice cards is frequently wrong so that 
the contagious case cannot be located. 


A convincing result is attained by 
taking records from one hospital having 
a social service department, and placing 
them side by side with records from an- 
other hospital not having such work. 
Two such cases are shown on the pre- 
ceding page. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


DMINISTRATION OF THE FUNDS TO PARENTS LAW 
A® CHICAGO—BY JOEL D. HUNTER 


=| ~, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, COOK COUNTY JUVENILE COURT 


Pror, CHarLes R. HENDERSON, 
writing about outdoor legal relief, 
states: “The system of outdoor legal re- 
lief is a general and permanent social 
fact, deeply fixed in laws, usages, tradi- 
tion, and beliefs. The tendency of all 
modern nations is in the direction of en- 
larging rather than of diminishing gov- 
ernmental help to the poor.” Later in 
the same article, after having discussed 
the arguments for and against public 
outdoor relief, Professor Henderson 
writes: “We are driven to conclude that 
the practical question for the present is 
one of administration. We must direct 
our efforts to popularize the principles 
of correct. and efficient methods. Evena 
bad law may be made to produce good 
results if the administrators are capable, 
patriotic and humane, while an excel- 
lent law may fail in incompetent and 
corrupt hands.” 

Believing that the above conclusions 
are commonly accepted as true it is the 
purpose of this paper to set forth the 
contents of the funds to parents’ act 
of Illinois and also to state the method 
of administration in the Cook County 
Juvenile Court. 

Juvenile courts may or may not af- 
ford the logical and best agency for the 
administration of funds to parents’ laws. 
What follows is not meant to be a de- 
fence of the Juvenile Court’s method of 
administration as against all others, but 
to be a statement of the methods and re- 
sults of the administration of one Juve- 
nile Court, an administration which may 
be compared with other systems in other 
states. Circumstances and public opin- 
ion differ so in different places that what 
succeeds in one locality might fail in an- 
other,—the most efficient system in 
Massachusetts might be an absolute 
failure in Illinois and vice versa. 

The original funds to parents’ act, 
which became operative July 1, 1911, 
consisted of eight lines. These stated 
that: “If the parent or parents of such 
dependent or neglected child are poor 
and unable to properly care for said 
child, but are otherwise proper guard- 
jans and it is for the welfare of such 
child to remain at home, the court may 
enter an order finding such facts and 
fixing the amount of money necessary 
to enable the parent or parents to prop- 
erly care for such child, and thereupon 
it shall be the duty of the county board 
through its county agent or otherwise, 
to pay to such parent or parents, at such 
times as said order may designate, the 
amount so specified for the care of such 
dependent or neglected child until fur- 
ther order of the court. (As amended 
by act approved June 5, 1911. In force 
July yT9OlT, Ly 1911p y126)." 
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That was a poorly drawn law. It 
gave.almost absolute power to the judge 
of the Juvenile Court with no limitation 
concerning the amount which might be 
granted to any particular family, with 
only a general statement concerning the 
qualifications necessary to make parents 
eligible and with nothing concerning the 
investigation of applicants previous to 
the granting of funds, nor of their su- 
pervision afterwards. 

Judge Merritt W. Pinckney realized 
the faults in this law and called into 
consultation with him a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee to plan the best method 
of administration that funds might be 
used for the best advantage. All rea- 
lized that the court at this time was 
working under handicaps. The officers 
of the court were well trained as proba- 
tion officers but not to do efficient ser- 
vice in the administration of relief. The 
law’s omissions made it necessary for 
the court to establish rules for proced- 
ure. The court was also being attacked 
by the president of the county board 
whose duty under the law was to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds. 

Four things were done to safeguard 
the administration of the act: 

1. A conference committee of five 
representatives of the various relief or- 
ganizations of Chicago was created. 
This committee heard the officers’ re- 
ports on every application before it was 
brought before the court and was given 
authority by the court to dismiss the ap- 
plication or recommend the amount of 
the monthly fund to be given. 

2. The judge laid down certain rules 
for the guidance of this committee; such 
Ass 

(a) No funds will be granted to any 
family where there are relatives able to 
support and liable for the support of that 
family. 

(b) No funds will be granted to any 
family which has been in-the county less 
than one year. 

(c) No funds will be granted to any 
deserted woman whose husband has 
been away less then two years. 

3. A separate department of the pro- 
bation force was created to take charge 
of the investigation of applicants for 
funds and their supervision after the 
granting of funds. The officers best 
able to do relief work were placed in 
this department. 

4. A visitor from the county agent’s 
office was asked to make an investiga- 
tion of every family for which funds 
were recommended bv the conference 
committee so that when a case was 
brought before the court the judge 
would have reports from the two differ- 
ent agencies. 


—sécessary before a mother is eligible for } 


The present law was written by Judge | 
Pinckney after he had watched the work- | 
ings of the original law for nearly two} 
years. In drafting the law the citizens’ | 
advisory committee was called into con- } 
sultation by the judge. It is two and} 
one-half pages in length as compared } 
with eight lines of the original act, and } 
states very clearly’ the qualifications } 


a pension, the amount of money which | 
may be granted, how the money is to} 
be raised and how and by whom the law |} 
is to be administered. | 

The following are its most important | 
provisions: 

1. Applicants must be citizens of the } 
United States and must have a previous } 
residence for three years in the county | 
in which application is made. | 

2. Investigation of applications by 
officers of the court is provided for. : 

3. Not more than $15 a month shall | 
be granted for the oldest child under: 
fourteen and not more than $10 for each |} 
of the other children and that the re- 
lief granted any one mother and chil-| 
dren must not exceed $50 monthly. 

4. Eight conditions are named which 
must be‘met by every applicant before 
relief can be granted. These are in 
brief: 

(a) That the children must be living 
with the mother. eden 

(b) That it is for the welfare of 
such children to be with the mother. i 

(c) That relief shall be granted only’ 
when in the absence of such relief the: 
mother would be required-to work. 
regularly away from her home and 
children, and when by means of such' 
relief she will be able to remain at home’ 
with her children, except that she may 
be absent for work a definite number of 
days each week to be specified in the 
court’s order, when such work can be) 
done by her without the sacrifice of 
health or the neglect of home and. 
children. | 

(d) The mother must be a proper| 
person to bring up her children. | 

(e) The relief should be necessary to 
save the children from neglect. 

(f) A mother shall not receive relief 
who is the owner of real property or 
personal property other than household 
goods. ; 

(g) A mother to be eligible must be. 
a citizen of the country and a resident 
of the county for three years. ; 

(h) A mother shall not receive such: 
relief if her child or children have rela- 
tives of sufficient ability to support them. 

5. Relief may be granted for chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age who are incapacitated for work. 

6. Relief may be granted to a mother 
whose hushand is alive but who is per- 
manently incapacitated for work.. : 

7. The visiting and supervision of 
mothers and children who are receiving 
relief is provided for. 3 


- 


Tus Survey, January 31, 1914. 


cial Agencies 


In considering the administration of 
lief under this act it must be remem- 
ered that only abnormal family groups 
ire considered—families in which the 
father is either dead or else permanently 
ncapacitated for work. The number of 
Jangers which threaten children in such 
milies are clearly shown in The De- 


cial Investigation, Chicago School of 
Sivics and Philanthropy. 
The chapter on the Orphan 


be directors of the Department of 


and 
omeless Child states: “It is clear that 
| the family where the father’s death is 
ompanied by poverty, disaster to the 
children may easily result. In families 
this class, the loss of the father is 
ely to be more disastrous than the 
ss of the mother. In the poor home, 
when the father dies, there is in effect 
1e loss of: both parents, for the mother 
she must earn money is no longer 
ble to perform her real duties.” 
To enable dependent widowed moth- 
rs to keep their families together and 
0 protect their children from the evil 
os which would prey upon them 
f their mothers are employed away 
om home every day are the two most 
eat things which ought to be ac- 
mplished in a successful administra- 
m of any funds to parents act. To ac- 
omplish these results the relief granted 
nust be adequate and the supervision 
st be efficient. Inadequate relief in- 
iably results in under-feeding which 
ends to give children weak bodies, 
inds with but little powers of inhibi- 
ion and a low moral sense. Failure to 
upervise properly tends to pauperize the 
ecipient of relief and does not insure 
e wisest expenditure of money 
anted. The amount of relief given 
id the method of supervision are, 
erefore, most important considerations 
1 the administration of this law. The 
llowing system has been adopted in 
e Cook County Juvenile Court to in- 
re adequate relief and efficient super- 
ion. Li < 
The sixteen probation officers most 
ficient because of their training, expe- 
nce and personality, are detailed to 
tk in the funds to parents’ depart- 
t of the Juvenile Court. 
Every woman who desires relief in 
S way must make a personal applica- 
, and must affifm her statements. 
is is required because it was_ found 
at when Some women were required 
affirm what they said they were bet- 
able to remember the ages of their 
ren, the addresses of their relatives 
| the amount of their husbands’ in- 
rance. One person receives every ap- 
tion. The case is then given to an 
cer who visits the home and all the 
ives, Reports are asked from every 
r agency which has worked with the 
ily. The names of these agencies 
found from the social service regis- 
ation bureau. 
after the investigation is complete 
felt that the woman is eligible for 
an estimate is made by the field 
visor who is a trained dietitian, to 
the minimum amount upon which 
ssible for the family to live. In 
imate allowances are made for 
clothing, fuel, light, household ex- 


MADONNAS 
From the annual report of the Cleveland Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital. 


penses and food—the ages and health of 
each member of the family being con- 
sidered. From this estimate the earn- 
ings of different members of the family 
are deducted. The officer then appears 
before the conference. committee. 

Until April, 1913, this conference 
committee was compcsed of five paid 
representatives from the private relief 
societies of Chicago. At that time some 
of these societies questioned the advis- 
ability of continuing the committee. 
Just as this problem arose, two of the 
committee members were called away to 
do Red Cross work in the flood districts 
of Ohio and Indiana. The citizens’ ad- 
visory committee was called together 
and recommended, in consultation with 
Judge Pinckney, that the committee of 
representatives of private agencies 
should cease, but that its work, which 
had been of great value to the court, 
should be continued by a committee 
composed of the county agent, the head 
of the funds to parents department of 
the Juvenile court, and the chief proba- 
tion officer. 

This committee considers every case. 
It votes to dismiss the application, to 
continue the case for further investiga- 
tion, or else recommends funds of a cer- 
tain size for the family. The funds 
recommended are usually those asked 
for in the dietitian’s estimate. The offi- 


cer then files the necessary petitions for 


the children, and the family is brought 
before the court on a day set aside for 
funds to parents’ cases. Nearly always 
the judge accepts the recommendations 
of the committee and grants relief ac- 
cordingly. In order to more carefully 
safeguard the money appropriated 
by Cook County, each applicant for 
whom funds are recommended is also 
visited by an investigator from the 
county agent’s office. For every fam- 
ily which receives iunds a plan is 
formed so that the children may re- 
ceive the best care possible while the 
relief is being given and so that the 


family may, as soon as possible, be re- 
turned to a self-supporting condition. 
At the present time no officer has more 
than forty families to investigate and 
supervise; so frequent calls and close 
supervision ate possible. Only one child 
of the families receiving relief has been 
brought before the court to answer to a 
delinquent petition. Two have been 
brought in as truants. On December 1 
there were 1,108 children of these fami- 


lies under fourteen years of age, The 
amount granted in October was 
$8,976.27. 


It is a procedure of doubtful value to 
state the results of any sort of social 
work when it has had only two years of 
life. However, I offer certain conclu- 
sions for consideration. 

I wish to make certain statements as 
premises : 

1. The funds to parents are meant to 
be adequate, and regular relief to fami- 
lies in an abnormal social condition and 
in which the condition of dependency is 
sure to be of long standing. 

2. Inadequate relief to such a family 
invariably means the undernourishment 
of the children with the attending evil 
results. 

3. In a certain number of such fami- 
lies the mental capacity and motives of 
the mother are such that a cash pay- 
ment once a month is not the proper 
form of relief. 

If these statements are accepted, the 
following conclusions must also be 
agreed to: 

A mother, who is dependent, who is a 
widow or whose husband is totally in- 
capacitated for work who is a good 
housekeeper and a capable mother, who 
will accept and follow friendly advice, 
and who meets the other requirements 
of the statute, ought to receive relief in 
the form of an adequate pension paid 
in cash once a month. There are many 
such families receiving funds, on which 
the reports show improvement. 


This form of relief will fail with 


mothers who, even though they meet al! 
other requirements of the law and -will- 
ingly accept advice, yet through ignor- 
ance and incompetency fail to follow it. 
Such mothers must be visited frequently 
and very carefully and _ intelligently 
supervised in their care of their chil- 
dren and their expenditure of money. 
Many mothers of this description are re- 
ceiving aid. Such families will not ad- 
vance ravidly under any system of re- 
lief, and this system is as good as any, 
if the officers in the funds to parents’ 
department are efficient. 

This form of relief is not successful 
with mothers who, though they meet all 
the requirements of the law concerning 
residence and citizenship and are in an 
actual condition of dependency, yet are 
willfully negligent, and untrustworthy, 
who oppose supervision, and_ reject 
friendly counsel. Families with such 
mothers are not benefited by relief which 
takes the firm of a cash payment once 
a month. A few such families have 
been receiving aid in this way. Some 
are still on the books. As soon as it is 
discovered that a mother is unfit because 
of the above reasons, the purpose is to 
stay her pension and refer her to an 
agency which can deal with her diffi- 
cult case in a more satisfactory way. 

The main lesson that has been learned 
is that the system of granting relief in 
the form of monthly cash payments 
from the public treasury is a satisfac- 
tory system for a certain number of de- 
pendent families in an abnormal condi- 
tion. For the children of mothers with 
right motives and willingness to accept 
and follow friendly and intelligent ad- 
vice, the system has been of great bene- 
fit and will continue to be so long as 
the policy of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County is determined by Judge Merritt 
W. Pinckney. 


RIENTAL JEWS WILL FINANCE 
THEIR OWN SOCIAL WORK 


_.  A-spirit of robust young Amer- 
icanism—or perhaps a spirit infinitely 
older—spoke out in no uncertain terms 
at three unusual meetings recently held 
at the University Settlement, New York. 
The meetings were held by the Jews 
who are organized in the Oriental Jew- 
ish ‘Community—15,000 of them speak- 
ing neither Yiddish nor English, yet 
living much as the rest of the hard- 
working, sociable East Side lives, even 
conducting newspapers of their own in 
Ladino, Arabic and Greek. 
_ And the point of the meetings came 
in a resolution declaring that the col- 
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lection of funds from the general pub- 
lic in the name of Oriental Jews was 
done without their knowledge or con- 
sent, that the funds were not applied to 
their welfare, and that “in the future 
any organizations or individuals apply- 
ing for funds for Oriental Jews are 
doing so against the expressed wishes 
of our people and against the principle 
that, from henceforth, we carry on our 
own work without outside assistance.” 
Their plan is to establish a bureau 
to do all philanthropic work, and re- 
lated religious activities, and to support 
it entirely by a tax on the members of 
the Oriental Jewish Community., The 
plan, as outlined by the president, Jos- 
eph Gedalecia, includes legal aid, gen- 
eral information and employment bu- 


reaus as the agencies of most pressing — 


need among this self-confident people. 


ROTECTIVE LEAGUES FOR THE 
Pers OF NEW YORK 

WHILE securing eighty-six con- 
victions of persons engaged in the white 
slave traffic during the past year, the 
New York Probation and Protective 
Association has undertaken to fight 
prostitution with something more than 
jail sentences for men and the reforma- 
tory for guilty women. 

It has banded 1,200 girls together in 
“protective leagues,” as a barrier against 
evil association and temptation. These 
leagues aim to secure wholesome recrea- 
tion for girls, to encourage right think- 
ing and clean conversation, to promote 
moral education and to stimulate faith 
in the possibilities of life. In a word, 
the association proposes to fight bad in- 
fluences with good ones—to. substitute 
an ounce of preventive fellowship for a 
pound of cure in the workhouse. 


Side by side with increased rigor 
toward those who prey on the weak- 
ness and attractiveness of girls, the as- 
sociation, of which Maude E. Miner is 
secretary, has been largely responsible 
for the beginnings of a saner, if not a 
more lenient, attitude toward girls 
preyed upon. Mental capacity, heredity, 
health and other factors usually outside 
the court’s eye, especially when adults 
are being dealt with, have been taken 
into consideration by judges in weigh- 
ing the reformative possibilities of pun- 
ishment, 

This has come about through the use 
of mental and physical examinations of 
gitls made with the help of the Neuro- 
logical Institute and the Clearing House 
for Mental Defectives. As a result of 
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facts ascertained in these examinations,} 
many girls convicted in the court off 
General Sessions have been released on} 
suspended sentences, committed to the 
State Reformatory for Women at Bed-| 
ford, or sent to an institution for the| 
feeble-minded. | 
The protective leagues now number 
twenty-two. Their members are work-, 
ers in factories, stores and offices, do- 
mestic servants, artists’ models, trade 
school pupils and others. Meetings are 
held in settlements, churches, public} 
schools and public libraries. Special: 
parties, picnics and excursions are ar-} 
ranged. Lectures on art, travel and his- 
tory, with stereopticon pictures, arej 
given. Sex instruction is given by lec 
tures _at factories and at headquarters. 
Sunday™afternoon teas are held eachj 
week at headquarters, each league play- 
ing hostess in turn and arranging a sim-} 
ple program of story-telling and music, 
Christmas week a party to 250 was given 
at the Studio Club, of whose 130 resi- 
dent members, 70 are in the league. | 

The leagues are not content with only} 
throwing a protective arm around their} 
members. Each girl is expected to be- 
come to some extent, her sister’s keeper! 
Members invite their friends to the Sun 
day teas, and bring with them girls wh 
are living alone in furnished rooms an 
who have no friends in the city. 


BOSTON EXTENSION COURSE 


From January 9 to May 1, th 
School for Social Workers at 18 Som- 
erset Street, Boston, Mass., will give aj 
series of extension lectures in connec 
tion with the special course in medical 
social service. Application for tickets) 
or for information should be made to 
Ida M. Cannon, head worker of the So- 
cial Service Department, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. i 

The program for January and Feb- 
ruary, on Fridays beginning January 9) 
is as follows: 

Debility—Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 

What Social Workers Should Know 
About Diet—Frances Stern. 

Some Significant Orthopedic Condi- 
tions—Dr. Robert B. Osgood. 

Hygiene of Pregnancy—Dr. Robert} 
L. DeNormandie. t 

Some Diseases of the Nose and 
Throat—Dr. Algernon Coolidge, Jr. 

Fatigue—Josephine Goldmark. | 

Some Eye Diseases of Significance to| 
Social Workers—Dr. George S. Derby. 

Patent Medicines—Dr. David lL, 
Edsall. ‘ 

} 


SAN FRANCISCO RECREATION LEAGUE 


In San Francisco, as in many other 
cities, dance halls and cabarets a 
slowly converting the average citizen 
the belief that noise and riot s 
recreation. The Recreation League 
trying to build up a counter-view. : 
cently a thousand persons took part in 4 
historical pageant. A philharmonic se¢ 
tion of the league has given popular 
priced concerts and is organizing chor 
unions. It is hoped that by the time ¢ 
the Panama expositicn a chorus of 
thousand trained voices will sing 
masterpieces of Handel, Mendelssoh 
and Haydn. ; 
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f NHARTS SHOW HOW CHICAGO VOTERS MUST HELP 
CHOOSE 368 ELECTIVE OFFICIALS 


f “VOTER’S DAZE” may not be 
classed with painter’s colic, potter’s 
palsy and other occupational diseases, 
but all civic doctors have noted its 
lighting effect on local. government. 
[The most popular remedial prescription 
s labelled “short ballot.” 

_ The latest and a most convincing di- 
agnosis comes from Chicago where the 
Bureau of Public’ Efficiency finds that 
there are no less than nineteen distinct 
yoverning agencies in the territory com- 
arising the city.- Most of these are ab- 
solutely independent of one another, and 
sach voter is called upon to choose of- 


icials—national, state and local—for 


144 different elective positions. All the 
voters of the city choose or help choose 
no less than 368 elective officials. And 
these figures do not include the 29 pres- 
idential electors whose names appear on 
the ballot every four years. 

The ballot presented to voters of Chi- 
cago at certain elections is larger than 
that used in any other community in the 
world, with one or two possible excep- 
tions. Chicago’s greatest needs, accord- 


ing to the bureau, are the unification of 
its local governments and a short ballot. 

The Bureau of Public Efficiency is an 
outgrowth and extension, under private 
auspices, of 


the work which Prof. 


Charles E. Merriam, of the University 
of Chicago, undertook during his first 
terms as alderman. The council com- 
mission on municipal expenditures, of 
which he was chairman, laid bare the 
inefficiency of city departments in a way 
that shook the whole electorate out of 
complacency. 

The bureau was later organized to 
examine into accounting systems, pur- 
chasing methods, contracts, and pay- 
rolls of the various local governments, 
to make constructive suggestions, to co- 
operate with public officials, and to fur- 
nish the public with the facts. Its chair- 
man is Julius Rosenwald, the treasurer 
is Alfred N. Baker, and the other trus- 
tees are Onward Bates, Dr. Henry B. 
Favill, George G. Tunell, Charles R. 
Crane, Walter L. Fisher, Charles E. 
Merriam, and Victor Elting. The sec- 
retary is George C. Sikes, and the di- 
rector is Harris R. Keeler. 

Two years ago the bureau issued a 
report showing that consolidation of the 
park governments with the city govern- 
ment would not only effect a money 
saving of $500,000 a year but would re- 
sult in increased efficiency in the ad- 


Why the Chicago 
voter is dazed. 

He is expected to 
choose 144 public 
officials. 
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ministration of park affairs. Chicago 
has three major park boards with a com- 
bined expenditure of about $6,000,000 
and ten small park boards in outlying 
sections with a combined expenditure ot 
about $100,000. 


In the report just issued on the 19 
local governments in Chicago, these 13 
park boards are considered along with 
the government of the city itself, the 
board of education, the library board, 
the municipal tuberculosis sanitarium, 
the government of Cook county—nine- 
tenths of whose population live in the 
city—and the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago. 

If a count were taken of the seven 
towns lying wholly within the city, 
which still have legal existence, the 
number of governing bodies for the ter- 
ritory comprising the city would be 26 
instead of 19. These old town govern- 
ments serve no distinct purpose and it 
is recommended that they be abolished. 
They exercise no ‘important functions, 
the perfunctory legal duties which their 
continued existence necessitates being 
performed by county officers who act as 
ex-officio town officers. 

The money saving from the unifica- 
tion of all, or nearly all, of the local 
governments in Chicago would be many 
times greater, the report states, than 
the half million which would be saved 
through the consolidation of the park 
government with the city government. 
Furthermore, the increase in efficiency 
from unification and reduction in the 
number of elected officials would be 
enormous. 

Organization charts of these different 
local governments are the most import- 
ant feature of the report, and accom- 
panying text is merely to explain that 
which in the charts is not self-explana- 
tory. The combined expenditure of all 
the 19 local governments is $74,247,176. 
The city government has the largest ex- 
penditure, $38,694,722. The Board of 
Education comes next with $14,778,372. 
Then follow the Cook county govern- 
ment with $7,667,511, the sanitary dis- 
trict with $6,314,130, the South Park 
Commission with $2,688,211, West Park 
Commissioners with $2,189,334, Lincoln 
Park Commissioners with $1,131,088, 
the various smaller park commissions 
with about $100,000 combined expendi- 
tures, the tuberculosis sanitarium with 
$354,883 and the public library board 
with $329,778. 

The park situation is “unparalleled in 
any city of this country.” Combining 
all the park boards, Chicago has no less 
than 84 park commissioners. The down- 
town business section of the city, with 
all its valuable property, lies entirely 
within the South Park district. All of 
the park taxes levied against this prop- 
erty would be expended only in the 
South Park district. The greatest den- 
sity of population and hence the great- 
est need for park facilities are found 
within the territory of the West Park 
district, where property values are much 
lower. The resulting inequitable divi- 
sion of park facilities presents one of 
the most clinching arguments for con- 
solidation. A bill to consolidate the 
park districts was passed by the last 
legislature but vetoed by the governor. 
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HERE AND ABROAD—BY CHARLES H. INGERSOLL 


Pores STATUS OF THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT | 


Tuar the single tax is growing 
apace the world over is obvious even 
to casual observers. I have had excep- 
tional facilities for knowing its status 
in other parts of the world, and doubt 
if such constructive progress has ever 
been shown as in the past year. 


The backbone of the Lloyd-George 
movement is the single tax principle. 
The budget fight grew directly out of the 
inclusion of a one per cent tax on land 
values and the land valuation clause 
through which this was to be effectuated. 
Lloyd-George has now announced that 
he proposes to take further definite 
steps. In England, although militancy 
has driven almost everything else from 
the limelight, the conviction is firmer 
and more general that the liberal gov- 
ernment is definitely committed to pro- 
gressive land value taxation. 


In Germany the movement is organ- 
ized, and, though taking a form which 
does not meet the full approval of 
American single taxers, 7. e., the tax on 
increment as now suggested here in 
New York by the mayor’s commission, 
is perhaps for this reason a stronger and 
more popular movement than that in any 
other country. 


In Spain, at Ronda, in May, there 
was held a single tax conference, which 
not only attracted delegates from many 
countries, but was also popularly suc- 
cessful, leaving in its wake a national 
organization and an organ of the move- 
ment. 


While in Berlin I received a message 
from one of the leaders in Copenhagen 
that “Denmark would be the first nation 
of the earth to write the single tax into 
national law—and that soon.” I found 
in Denmark greater general intelligence 
and in some respects “stronger organiza- 
tions than elsewhere. 


In Sweden, also, the movement is 
well organized, and one of the indica- 
tions of its strength is a daily paper in 
Stockholm under single tax auspices. 


Besides these countries there are neb- 
ulous agitations for the single tax in 
Italy, France (where there is a single 
tax paper) and Belgium. Australia and 
New Zealand have long been known as 
experiment stations of the movement. 
The latter, especially, has produced the 
most concrete results up to the recent 
developments in western Canada. There 
is good reason for believing that the 
new government of China will adopt 
definite measures. Dr. Sun Yat Sen is 
known as an advocate of the single tax. 


Notwithstanding these facts, my opin- 
ion is that the movement will hereafter 
make greater progress on this continent 
than elsewhere, and that Canada is at 
present furthest advanced. Vancouver 
has taken the final step in the removal 
of practically all taxes from industry, 
i. e., buildings, personal property, etc., 
and the most reassuring thing regard- 
ing her experience is the fact that the 
process has covered a period of eight 
or ten years, and four distinct stages, 
wherein one-quarter of such taxes were 
removed at each step, thus proving that 


-in its early and cruder stages, and with } 


An avowed advocate of the 


single tax, Mr. Ingersoll tallies up 


the gains of the movement as he 
reckons it, by countries, cities and 
states.—Ed. ' 


the theory was sound and its working | 
satisfactory. 


Vancouver is the best commentary on 
the single tax that can be cited. Her | 
experience has resulted in a general | 
trend in Canadian cities of the North- } 
west in the same direction. In these } 
communities the single tax will be found | 


uniformly satisfactory results, Further- 
more, this influence is being definitely | 
felt in neighboring cities in the Ameri- | 
can Northwest, and is beginning to 
create unrest throughout this country. 
The way in which it works is that other | 
cities become envious of the prosperity | 
of the single tax towns, and join the | 
movement in self-defense. This stage 
of the evolution would indicate that we | 
are winning general success. 
Some Canadian and northwestern 
cities are advertising in the United | 
States to attract industries, boldly pro- | 
claiming the single tax as a reason why | 
industries thrive there. The great in- 
flux of Americans to Canada, now 
amounting to something like 200,000 
annually, is doubtless accelerated by the | 
current reports of single tax prosperity. | 
It is necessary to call attention to the | 
fact that the untaxing of personal prop 
erty and improvements is by no means 
a full measure of the single tax, and we 
are aware that stopping at this point 
would not produce any, and surely no | 
all, benefits of the unlimited single tax, 
The unlimited tax would not only rais 
all needed public revenues from fa 
values and, if it did not absorb all ie 


value of the land, would proceed to tak 
all remaining land values, so that all 
speculation in land would be adequately 
checked:, There is danger that with 
merely partial measures land speculation 
would even be accelerated, so that the 
single tax must not be judged by any 
existing exemplifications of its begin- 
nings, favorable as are the present re- 
sults. i 
In the United States there are a dozen 
healthy but more or less sporadic po- 
litical movements directed toward the 
single tax. These are in Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Louisiana 
and other states. Some are being pro- 
moted definitely by the Joseph Fels 
Fund which has been disbursing from 
$50,000 to $100,000 for several years in 
this work. But to my mind the strength 
of the movement is indicated by the fact 
that it appears in many respects most 
healthy where unpromoted. j 
In California, for example, in 1912 
150,000 votes were cast in certain coun- 
ties for a tax measure intended to open 
the way to the single tax, and this in a 
movement but a few months old. Everett, 
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—BY GEORGE J. ANDERSON 


W =v crore SERVICE FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


4 CuRIOUSLY enough it was 
foreign missions which first taught our 
-hurches social service in its widest and 
ilso in its most concrete applications. 
The intensely evangelistic appeal in be- 
half of the pagan world taught in its 
own way the immediate brotherhood of 
man, and later, the immense difficulties 
of the actual task enforced the utiliza- 
Hon of all agencies, mental, moral and 
social, to effect the spiritual regenera- 
tion. For that reason the uninformed 
nutsider, whose conception of foreign 
missions still clings pretty closely to the 
black-coated parson, the naked natives, 
ind the overshadowing banyan tree, is 
amazed at the complicated pay-roll of 
modern missions—not only preachers 
put teachers, chemists, draughtsmen, 
sanitary engineers, business managers, 
athletic instructors, and the like. 

At the same time, in foreign mission 
gatherings at home, the social service 
emphasis has not been admitted to con- 
spicuous participation. It is, therefore, 
highly significant to report the sub- 
stance of certain features in the Student 
Volunteer Convention, just held in 
Kansas City. For instance, in the ses- 
sion devoted to preparation for leader- 
ship, the social service equipment was 
admitted and presented, as John R. 
Mott himself expressed it, “as an indis- 
pensable part of foreign missionary 
preparation, The theme was effective- 

handled by Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son of the University of Chicago, him- 
self only recently returned from the 

ission scenes of the Orient where he 
peared as the Barrows lecturer in 
ndia and as a speaker before prominent 
assemblies in other parts of the Orient. 
_ Professor Henderson was not slow to 
magnify his opportunity to present the 
social service call to 5,000 of the finest 
student representatives. of the United 
‘tates and Canada. He told them that 
all service depends upon facing the 
acts, the facts of God’s universe in 
ich they lived. Then he went on to 
mmon precedent and historical con- 
uity to his reinforcement by em- 
asizing the social service tendencies 
the early Christian church. He add- 
strength to this point by explaining 
at the Jew who is at the head of the 
erlin charitable organizations had 
me back to primitive Christianity for 
e of his fundamentals of mutual re- 
ief. He then proceeded to an impres- 
ive application by portraying the in- 
asion of western industrialism into the 
vakening Orient, an invasion that is 
rrying in its train all the modern 
evils and industrial problems of child 
bor, women wage-earners, premature- 
- aged men. 


It was a splendid presentation whose 
point could scarcely be missed, yet 
bound sc wholesomely and so complete- 
ly to the foreign mission task. No one 
who watched the faces of the 5,000 
young collegians could doubt the prob- 
able influence of that address, whether 
they went to the front or remained to 
fight at home. In referring to it edi- 
torially, the Kansas City Star suggest- 
ed that it was “the first discussion of 
the social service side of Christianity 
that has been made before this great 


missionary organization in the nearly - 


thirty years of its existence.’ When 
asked by the writer to confirm this, Dr. 
Mott said that it was not exactly and lit- 
erally true, but that in other forms the 
message had received its attention. The 
fact remains, however, that many other 
old-timers in the Student Volunteer 
Movement express the opinion that it 
was the first such expression, particu- 
larly in its modern and concrete appli- 
cations. Dr. Mott himself, of course, is 
thoroughly in sympathy and in harmony 
with the social service motive. 

But Professor Henderson’s contribu- 
tion was not the only one of its kind 
at this seventh student convention. The 
other also was by a Chicago man. Dean 
Shailer Matthews who, speaking on 
the theme of World Strategy with Dr. 
J. A. McDonald of the Toronto Globe 
and Secretary of State Bryan, put the 
situation thus, that civilization was con- 
quering the world and the gospel must 
be able to conquer civilization. After 
referring to this country as “God’s 
great social laboratory,” he declared em- 
phatically: “A Christianity that cannot 
conquer America is one that we do not 


want to take to the 
Christians today must 
not “merely engaged in manicuring 
their morals” was an expression that 
appealed immensely to the student vol- 
unteers, young crusaders as they are. 

Quite aside from and in addition to 
participation in the formal program, so- 
cial service interests had their due 
place. In the elaborate bibliography of 
the “delegate’s handbook,” such names 
as Bliss, Common, Devine,’ Henderson, 
Leupp, Rauschenbusch, Spargo, Steiner, 
Taylor, and Tue Survey had their ap- 
propriate share. 

Incidentally, also, Secretary R. H. 
Edwards of the social service division 
of Mr. Mott’s own department in the 
International Y. M. C. A. was on hand. 
Mr. Edwards, who recently completed 
his first year’s work, has just issued a 
very suggestive prospectus for 1913-14 
in social. service reading for students; 
it is titled, The Challenge of American 
Social Problems to College Men and 
Women. Mr. Edwards is soon to 
have published his new book on Popu- 
lar Amusements, an unusual examina- 
tion into this problem of young life 
with the chief solutions and sugges- 
tions on local conditions. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that the 
5,000 student volunteers, summoned to 
Kansas City to hear the intensely spirit- 
ual and individual appeal of foreign 
mission enlistment were not allowed to 
miss the waxing social consciousness 
throughout the world. The great task 
to which so many of them will pledge 
themselves becomes none the less 
spiritual and perhaps all the more mag- 
nified by this doubling of the incentive: 
to bring souls to their Christian faith 
and outcasts of society into the great 
ideal, the Kingdom of God. 


world.” That 
be militant and 


CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE COPPER MINERS’ STRIKE 


A® UPPER MICHIGAN 


FatuHer Peter E. Dietz, secre- 
tary of the Social Service Commission 
of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, gives expression to the fol- 
lowing statement in the Bulletin of the 
Federated Societies: 

“This strike has been on for half a 
year. Fifteen thousand miners and their 
families are directly involved, not to 
mention the general public. Millions of 
dollars have been lost and wasted; lives 
have become embittered, peace and 
prosperity destroyed; there has been 
provocation, violence and killing, and 
the end of the conflict is not in sight. 

“The public has been long suffering, 
but there comes a time when patience 
ceases to be a virtue. It is a distinct 
teaching of Catholic philosophy that the 
individual welfare is subject to the com- 


mon welfare. Catholic public opinion 
applies this axiom not only to men but 
also to movements. The industries of 
the state of Michigan must therefore 
be subject to the common welfare of 
the state of Michigan and of the United 
States to which it is a party. The Calu- 
met & Hecla Company, and allied con- 
cerns of northern Michigan can have no 
legitimate existence except as servants 
of the American people. 

“Catholic opinion stands between the 
silent but deep-going excesses of the 
capitalist society and the loud and often- 
times violent demonstrations of Social- 
ist democracy. It is difficult to sav 
which of the two extremes is the great- 
er menace to civilization, but I am in- 
clined to think that unregulated capital- 
ism is the greater offender. 
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“The responsible factors of industrial 
capitalism must not persuade themselves 
that they can sin against human nature 
and human rights and excite an often- 
times just spirit of rebellion, and in the 
end depend upon the conservative forces 
of the State and the church to prevent 
violence and disaster. Sound public 
opinion, with moral and legislative in- 
fluence behind it, should find ways and 
means to make the big industries re- 
sponsible to the larger community of 
interests. 

“I will not enter into the details of 
the grievances whether on the part of 
the company or on the part of the men. 
I have been in the Calumet strike re- 
gion and made a personal investigation. 
I met the strike leaders, a representa- 
tive of the company, clergymen, miners, 
the judge of the district, and others; I 
have a multitude of facts and the liter- 
ature of both sides at my disposal and 
I have carefully formed a _ personal 
opinion which is in sympathy with the 
ultimate demand of the striking miners 
for the recognition of the trade-union 
principle. 

“It is not necessary here to go back to 
the beginning of the struggle and to the 
strikers except to note that these de- 
mands included recognition of the 
Western Federation of Miners, nor is 
it necessary to hark back to the defiant 
attitude of the company. In the course 
of time the company came to grant most 
of the demands in an effort to disor- 
ganize the strikers and to win the men 
back to work. To my mind the prin- 
cipal remaining issue is the recognition 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 

“At no time during the strike has the 
company shown any willingness to meet 
with the representatives of the strikers. 
Technically and legally even, this atti- 
tude may be correct enough, but prac- 
tically and socially it is full of dyna- 
mite. 

“The newspapers are obviously in the 
tow of the company; also the Commer- 
cial Club; the so-called Citizens’ Alli- 


ance is another auxiliary of the com- . 


pany, for the manufacture of anti-union 
sentiment: The court is held in con- 
tempt because it will not mark pace to 
the company’s tune. 

“Over against this let us for the sake 
of argument admit all that is urged 
against the strikers in affidavits which 
‘tell of their noise, parades, insults, 
threats, attacks, assaults, killings and 
all their overt acts of lawlessness, dis- 
order and violence.’ 

“T would not be understood as con- 
doning any of these measures, I will go 
as far as any man in condemning them, 
yet I will say this that however much 
these arguments are emphasized and 
used against the recognition of the un- 
ion, they under-shoot the mark and are 
therefore worthless because they do not 
go to the heart of the problem. 

“This is the heart of the problem, that 
in the big industries, no matter how 
benevolent, there is an accumulation of 
power, wealth and brains and other re- 
sources which may at any time be as 
great a menace as sometimes they are a 
blessing, and it is to the interest of our 
common human nature to have a ready 
check upon this power. 

“Organization can be met only by or- 


A SOCIAL LITANY 


USED AT A MASS MEETING UN- 
DER THE AUSPICES OF THE JOINT 
COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE 
AT THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ProTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


From the sins that divide us; from 
from all class bitterness and 
race hatred; from forgetful- 
ness of thee and indifference 
to our fellowmen: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the corruption of the fran- 
chise and of civil govern- 
ment; from greed and from 
the arbitrary love of power: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the fear of unemployment 
and the evils of overwork; 
from the curse of child-labor 
and the ill-paid toil of wom- 


en: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From the luxury that enervates; 
from the poverty that stulti- 


fies: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


That it may please thee to unite 
the inhabitants of every city, 
state and nation in the bonds 
of peace and concord: 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 


That thy followers may be strong 
to achieve industrial justice, 
and to bid the oppressed go 
free: 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 

That the labor movement may be 
confirmed in disinterested 
honor, and that the employ- 
.ers of labor may fashion 
their dealings according to 
the laws of equity: 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 

That thou wilt help us to give all 

men health of body and soul: 
We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 

That the watchword of the Chris- 
tian State, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as_ thyself,” 
may become a command with 
power: 

We beseech thee to hear us; 
Good Lord. 

That the spirit of reconciliation 
may be made manifest 
among men: 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 

That it may please thee to inspire 
thy Church with the vision 
of the New Jerusalem com- 
ing down from Heaven to 
men; and that thy Kingdom 
may come on earth: 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
Good Lord. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with us all 
evermore. Amen. 


_down in‘the heart of the modern work- 


ganization, and therefore those who, in} 
the words of Pope Leo ‘have had laid 
upon them a yoke little better than slav- 
ery’ are told to organize into unions’ 
for education, betterment and defense. 
Philosophy, political economy, religion 
see the reasonableness of the trade-un- 
ion principle, but it remains for rudi- 
mentary minds like those controlling the 
Calumet & Hecla Co., to shut out rea- 
son and to defy progress. 

“Nevertheless, whether the copper 
strike is won or lost by the company, 
the trade-unions idea will progress in 
the copper country. The company may 
defer the main issue for today or the 
day after by its sheer might, but its 
temporary ability to do this will not be 
accepted as final and decisive. Deep 


ingman is the firm and unshakable con- 
viction that the recognition of his union 
is the first and most important item on’ 
his industrial program and that with- 
out it, his other hopes, aspirations and 
demands are bound in the end to be 
largely illusory. It is in a similar sense. 
too, that the Catholic church claims or- 
ganization as the vital means of spir-) 
itual salvation, and down in her inner- 
most heart, the Catholic church knows 
that the modern trade-unionist is right- 
The Calumet & Hecla Co. cannot shut! 
out progress by sticking its head like 
the ostrich into the desert sands of an 
antiquated and anti-social liberalism.” 


OUR LABOR WARS 


A HIGH NOTE was struck by the 
Rev. Allan A. Tanner of the First Con= 
gregational Church, Denver, in discuss- 
ing from the pulpit the Colorado coal | 
strike. The point of view from which 
he preached is that in which the church} 
is impregnable and its clergy unassail-; 
able. It is thus stated in his owm 
words: 

“It is time that everyone were awake 
to the situation. Pulpit, as well as, 
press, should be considering it. Parti-, 
san positions should not be taken, the 
church is not mortgaged to either side, 
but it should try to make clear the at- 
titude of both sides and what Reneray 
religious principles apply.” 

After presenting with singular frank 
ness and fairness the claims of operators 
and miners and the attitude of the pub= 
lic, Mr. Tanner thus powerfully point 
the final appeal to any one who in an 
way acknowledges the rights of God i ‘ 
the ways of men: :. 

“But more important still is the “in- 
quiry as to what is the probable atti: 
tude of the Almighty Himself towar 
this labor war of ours. The maker o 
all wealth and the giver of all life, to 
whom every man must ultimately ren - 
der account, has ~ some rights in the 
matter. What does He want done with 
the property which He has made and 
by the men whose father He is? Until 
there is this study of God and th 
sense of responsibility toward Him, hu 
man society will never reach its goal. 

“We may be very sure that the di 
position of God is very kindly towa: 
both parties in the controversy; that E 
glories in the ability and enterprise ¢ 
the man of affairs; that He sympathi 
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with him in his difficulties, realizing 
‘that he is in the grip of economic 
forces which he cannot control; that 
He does not regard him as either heart- 
less or villainous, whatever may be his 
occasional moral lapses; that the divine 
heart goes out in similar way to the 
miner in his hard and hazardous life; 
that He longs for the betterment of 
conditions among laboring men; that 
He looks more in pity than in anger 
‘upon the deluded foreigner who cries 
out against all government; that He 
‘recognizes the noble and indispensable 
element in trades unionism, whatever 
‘be its defects; that He would dismiss 
all hate from both parties in this strife. 

“But we may be equally sure that 
God is,displeased with the way in which 
these men have failed to get together. 
“Come now and let us reason’ together, 
has always been His plea toward those 
‘who were at enmity with Him. The old 
testament describes Him as entering 
‘into conference twice with Satan him- 
self, even though the latter defiantly 
announced himself as a ‘walking dele- 
gate’ who had ‘just come from going 
to and fro in the earth and walking up 
and down in it.’ 

“As for turning the dial of human 
progress back again and trying to adopt 
im our modern mines the cave man’s 
‘method of settling disputes, those who 
deliberately follow that course will have 
to deal not only with an outraged pub- 
lic, but an outraged God.” 


OOD FARMING AS A CHURCH 
INTEREST 


Unper this unusual but rele- 
vant linking together of interests that 
have been kept apart too long, the editor 
of The Continent, which represents the 
best thought of the Presbyterian church, 
pays his respects to the cheap allitera- 
tion with which some would keep asun- 
der what God has joined together—“bet- 
ter be expert on souls than soils.” 

“This neat bit of epigram is a recent 
invention, mothered by a- quite recent 
necessity. Only lately have the people 
who detest changes in the church 
had to hunt up argument against the 
modern country church movement. And 
this remark is the aptest they have 
found. Young as it is, therefore, the 
epigram has already been compelled to 
do a vast deal of hard work. In fact, 
it has been badly overworked—a case 
for the child labor committee to look 
into. But its toil can be lightened. Let 
us kindly detain the little epigram long 
enough to bring it into company with 
the facts. 
so long.” 
_ While admitting that a minister might 
“get so wrapped up in scientific. farm- 
ing that he would forget about souls 
and bury himself in soils,” it is denied 
that any real up-to-date country pastors 
are in danger of that folly. These are 
some of the reasons cited why leadership 
fa scientific agriculture is urged on pas- 
tors in country work: 

_ “The minister simply must become a 
leader in restoring the sentiment that the 
sountry—their own community in par- 
icular—is a good place to live in. 

“There are a great lot of things which 


After that it won’t be kept 


a minister will need to do for this end— 
many social things aiming for uplift of 
ideals and cementing of fellowships 
through the neighborhood. But the 
primary thing on which all the rest will 
depend is his service toward solving the 
good living problem. Unless the minis- 
ter can convince the farmers and their 
ambitious children that there is a good 
living to be made on the farms, the 
farmers will likely and their children 
will surely go somewhere else. And the 
only hope of convincing them so lies 
in scientific agriculture—making the 
land yield all that the best applications 
of science can render it capable of.” 

The attempt to reduce to an absurdity 
this claim upon the country minister by 
ridiculing the idea that he should be ex- 
pected to be an expert is declared to be 
“Sust caricature”: 

“Not an expert, but a believer wise 
enough to master facts and figures that 
will demonstrate the possibility of mak- 
ing the farm a livable place. The spiri- 
tual honor attaching to the primitive oc- 
cupation of mankind the country minis- 
ter ought to believe with all his heart. 
and preach constantly in season and out 
of season. especially to the boys. 


TORY OF THE PASSING OF RABBI 
ASSI RETOLD 


RETELLING THE story of the pass- 
ing of Rabbi Assi, referred to by Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge in one of his foot- 
notes, Edwin Pond Parker writes in 
the Hartford Courant these striking 
lines descriptive of the rabbi’s last lam- 
ent: 


““Cease!’ cried the Rabbi in distress, 
Make not my cup of bitterness 
More bitter with the shame and pain 
Of praise as ignorant as vain. 

My soul is sorrowful, my son, 

For public duties left undone. 

I mourn the quest of truth pursued 
In disregard of brotherhood; 

The narrow, blind, scholastic zeal 
That heeded not the common weal; 
The subtle selfishness and pride 

In which I put the world aside 

And sought an individual good 

In self-complacent solitude, 
Withheld my aid and stayed my hand 
From truth and justice in the land, 
And weakly failed to exercise 

The law in which I would be wise. 


“Wherefore with tears I plead with you, 
Dear friends, a nobler course pursue. 
Beware the self-indulgent mood 

Of unconcern for public good. 

Think not in cloistered, studious ease 
Wisdom to win or God to please. 
For wisdom moulders in the mind 
That shuts itself from human-kind, 
And piety, with self content, 
Becomes a barren sentiment. 

The Bread of Life is turned to stone 
For him who hoards it as his own. 

O see betimes—what late I saw~- 
That only love fulfills the law. 

In loving-kindness hear and heed 
The plaintive cries of human need. 
Protect the weak against the strong, 
Uphold the right and right the wrong, 
Assuage life’s miseries and pains, 
Console its sorrows, cleanse its stains; 
Count worthy of all toil and strife 
Those common interests of life 
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More precious than the richest store 
Of secular or sacred lore— 

Your mission and ambition be 

God’s service in humanity.” 


“Fact, legend, parable of old? 
What matters—so the truth be told 
Historic or fictitious frame? 

The Rabbi’s likeness is the same. 
And whosoever hath an ear 

To hear his counsel, let him hear!” 


JAPANESE MISSIONARY TO 
Atte UNITED STATES 

THE FOLLOWING press despatch 
from Tokio, dated December 27, tells 
its own story, the moral of which may 
well be drawn by American Christians 
for themselves: 

“Enthusiasm and faith in the success 
of his mission fill the Rev. Kakichi 
Tsunashima, a Japanese pastor in the 
Congregational church, who has been 
commissioned by his church to go to 
the United States and endeavor to help 
solve the California land question. His 
chief activity will be in making an ap- 
peal to Americans as Christians. He 
expects to sail for America on Decem- 
ber 31 on the steamer Chiyo Maru. 

“Mr. Tsunashima reasons that true 
righteousness and_ civilization will in 
due course of time be appreciated. He 
thinks that the question of Japanese 
land ownership in California is too big 
a problem to be settled in a short time, 
and that it does not admit of a tem- 
porary solution. He will try to solve it 
on the broad basis of universal love and 
Christian brotherhood. 

“Tn fulfilling his mission Mr. Tsuna- 
shima expects to visit churches, pas- 
tors’ associations, and other Christian 
organizations, and to write and preach 
his thoughts and ideals as opportunity 
offers. He says there may be faults 
and shortcomings on the part of the 
Japanese, but by his proposed under- 
taking he believes he can persuade his 
countrymen to a better mode of life.” 


PANAMA EXPOSITION BUILDING 


At the meeting in New York Janu- 
ary 14-15 of representatives of more 
than thirty denominational home mis- 
sion boards, a special committee re- 
ported on the plans of the Pacific Coast 
churches for a special building at the 
Panama exposition. The building will 
represent a bible and from its tower, an 
open bible in form, the message of John 
3:16 will be flashed over the exposition 
grounds. Among other features of the 
interior will be an exhibit of church 
work, including social service. 

The Social Aspects of Christian 
Work was chosen as the subject for the 
next home mission weck which comes 
in November. 

The immigration committee in its re- 
port emphasized the need of greater ef- 
ficiency in the work of the churches 
with newly arrived immigrants and 
suggested that a study be made in con- 
nection with this work. The committee 
distributed among different denomina- 
tions the task of studying particular 
races from the point of view of their 
social and religious needs. 


TER GORDON MERRITT 


INDUSTRY 


pare UNIONS AND THE LAW: A REPLY—BY WAL- 


OF COUNSEL FOR D, E. LOEWE & CO. IN THE DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE 


Unper the title of Trade Unions 
and the Law, Prof. Henry R. Seager in 
Tue Survey of January 10 advocates 
exemption of labor unions from the 
Sherman anti-trust law. This, he says, 
would rot constitute class legislation, 
for both employers’. associations and 
labor unions would receive the same li- 
<ense to enter into combinations deal- 
ang with the relation of employer and 
employe, while most combinations af- 
fecting the relation between producer 
and consumer would still be condemned. 
We quote from the article in question: 

“This cannot fairly be characterized 
as class legislation. The exemption ap- 
plies as well to combinations of em- 
ployers in connection with trade dis- 
putes as to combinations of employes. It 
is merely a recognition of the fact that 
the relations between employers and 
employes present one phase of the com- 
bination movement; the relations be- 
tween producers and consumers, sellers 
and buyers, a different phase.” 

Such a view of the anti-trust law and 
its application to organized labor is er- 
roneous but prevalent, owing to the con- 
stant reiteration of Samuel Gompers. 
That law only forbids combinations in 
restraint of trade and commerce which 
affect the transportation, sale and dis- 
tribution of products. It has no appli- 
cation to the ordinary strike, which 
seeks to improve the strikers’ conditions 
of employment. Being only declaratory 
of common law, the ‘ordinary strike is 
not imperilled by the act. Its applica- 
tion to strikes on the facilities of inter- 
state commerce, like railroads, is differ- 
ent from its application to ordinary in- 
dustries, because such strikes necessar- 
ily paralyze transportation and are 
therefore forbidden unless they have the 
legitimate object of improving the con- 
dition of the strikers. But this question 
of the railroads is passed over without 
taking space for further analysis, be- 


cause the question of prime importance | 


in your contributor’s article and in the 
public mind is its application to the 
American Federation of Labor and other 


unions which deal more. particularly 
with general industries rather than 
railroads. 

Your contributor’s distinction be- 


tween combinations which affect rela- 
tions between employers and employes 
and those which affect relations between 
producer and consumer, is accepted as 
correct, but all arguments drawn from 
this classification lead to the conclusion 
that labor unions should not be exempt- 
ed from the Sherman anti-trust law and 
that such exemption would constitute 
the most palpable class legislation. The 
contrary conclusion results from a -fail- 
ure to realize that the Sherman anti- 
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trust law has no application to any com- 
bination in productive industry which 
does not seek to control the sale‘ and 
distribution of articles between produc- 
er and consumer, and that the leading 
cases against labor unions have each of 
them been instances where the union 
has gone beyond the strike and has 
endeavored to extend its influence into 
commerce by preventing the sale of 
competitive products. 


Labor. unions occupy a new relation 
to the law of today, not on account of 
a change in the law but on account of a 
change in their activities and of their 
assertion of an interest in the sale and 
distribution of commodities which are 
the subject of commerce. The adop- 
tion of the union label and the statutory 
regulations in connection therewith 
which create a new right unknown to 
the common law, show the tendency of 
organized labor to follow the products 
of their labor into commerce by boom- 
ing the sale of union made goods and 
suppressing the sale of non-union goods. 


All boycotts are direct attempts to 
control! the relation between producer 
and consumer, while most strikes are 
the direct attempts to control the rela- 
tion between employer and employe. The 
ordinary strike attacks the working or- 
ganization, or the productive machinery; 
the boycott attacks trade and good will, 
or the distributing machinery.’ The first 
affects manufacturing with which the 
anti-trust act has no concern; the sec- 
ond affects the sale and distribution of 
commodities through commerce, to 
which the law does apply. The well- 
organized efforts of unions to drive 
open shop articles from interstate com- 
merce clearly offends the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and the same is true of any 
effort to destroy or suppress the compe- 
tition of any non-union manufacturer. 


When workingmen pass from the 
strike to the boycott, they play the role 
of producers of merchandise, interested 
like their employers, in the sale and dis- 
tribution of products, which are the 
joint fruits of capital and labor. The 
employe: seeks to advance the sale of 
his products in preference to those of 
his competitors, and the union seeks to 
advance the sale of products made by 
union men in preference to those made 
by non-union men. Like the employer, 
the union at times resorts to the illegal 
practice of suppressing competitive 
sales. In such cases both employ the 
same means for the same end for both 
block the channels of interstate com- 
merce in order to fill their own pocket 
books. 


The derailment of a train for the pur- 
pose of preventing the transportation of 


competitive products would be the clear- | 
est violation of the anti-trust law. In } 
such a case, no one would doubt that an | 
employe would be equally guilty with the | 
employer in committing such a crime, | 
yet the blocking of the channels of inter- | 
state distribution by intangible methods | 
is open to the same argument. 


‘The Manufacturing Woodworkers 
Association of New York, composed of | 
union manufacturers of wood trim, agree” 
to employ only union carpenters on con- |} 
dition that the union will protect them | 
from all open shop competition by call- | 
ing strikes on all buildings where open — 
shop products are used. Through this 
combination no non-union woodwork— | 
which is 25 to 50 per cent cheaper than | 
union woodwork—can be used for build-_ 
ing purposes in certain parts of the | 
country, because the builder is deterred i 
from purchasing such material by fear | 
of disastrous strikes. Monopoly and in- | 
flated prices are thus assured, while em- ie 
ployer and employe divide the spoils. 


In the Danbury hatters’ case, the evi- 
dence showed a general combination on 
the part of the union to employ the vast 
machinery of the American Federation 
of Labor to drive all open shop hats 
from the market. $30,000 was annually — 
spent in booming the sale of union label 
hats and boycotting the sale of non 
union products. The union manufact- 
turers, who were the beneficiaries of 
this system, relied on this boycott to! 
protect them from open shop competi-— 
tion, and in some instances they issued ~ 
boycotting circulars and their salesmen 
became promulgators of the boycott in 
order to restrain the trade of non- union — 
competitors. 


‘The strikes in West Virginia which — 
led to indictments were inspired—and I] 
think firanced—by the mine operators © 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, who made © 
a solemn compact with the union to ‘/op- 
erate union mines on condition that the 
union would protect them from the com 
petition of the West Viriginia products. 

In all these instances, and numerous 
others that could be cited, the combina- 
tion does not limit itself to a strike, but 
extends its influence into commerce and 
seeks directly to control the relation be- 
tween producer and consumer. The ul- 
timate end may be to control conditions 
of employment, but no person, whether 
employer or employe, has the right to 
employ the forbidden means of obstruct- 
ing commerce even though the ultimate, 
end is the legitimate one of increasing 
wages or profits. 


Public welfare points to the same 
conclusion, for contracts between organ- 
ized labor and union manufacturers af- 
ford the most efficacious devices for 
maintaining a monopoly. This country 
has never known a restraint of tr. 
more remarkable than that which pre- 
vails in certain parts of New York cit} 


an 
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_in the wood trim industry. The island 
of Manhattan, which is the center of 
| trade by land and sea, is as completely 
: isolated from open shop competition as 
if it were a South Sea island. The po- 
 tentialities of competition are found in 
the large open shops of Brooklyn, but 
interborough trade in open shop products 
is destroyed and not a stick of that, ma- 
terial can enter into the construction of 
new buildings in Manhattan. Were the 
law to legalize such combinations, the 
public would be delivered to the mercy 
of the monopolist more completely than 
ever before. 


It is further intimated by your con- 
_tributor that there is a discrimination 
against organized labor because the law 
_has been frequently applied to it and he 
does not know of any instances of its 
application to employers’ associations. 
‘This is probably a general impression, 
_but- the «fact is that the law has fre- 
quently been applied to employers’ as- 
-sociations. 


In civil suits the Master Carpenters’ 
Association of New York and the Man- 
-ufacturing Woodworkers’ Association 
were both condemned because of the 
agreement relating to wood trim. The 
mine operators of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana were held to be fellow con- 
“spirators with the union in the West 
Virginia difficulties. Associations of 
mantel manufacturers, railroad associa- 
tions, lumber dealers’ associations and 
many others have been sued or pros- 
-ecuted under this statute. It is true 
they were not prosecuted because of 
any attempt to control the relation of 
employer and employe; but neither is 
organized labor; both are prosecuted be- 
cause of their attempts to control or 
restrain trade and commerce. 


_ Now, leaving your contributor’s ar- 
ticle, let us discuss for a moment the 
merits of the boycott, which many of 
your subscribers incline to defend. With 
the corrective power of public opinion 
which voluntarily manifests itself by 
withholding patronage, there is no quar- 
rel; but with the secondary boycott con- 
ducted through the machinery of the 
American Federation of Labor, there 
an be no compromise. To the conser- 
vative, Socialism is less dangerous. 


_ The structure and magnitude of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
extent of its boycotting machinery is 
one of the marvels in the world’s history. 
“It is composed of about 112 interna- 
tional trade unions of different trades, 
‘about 25,000 local unions, some 40 state 
federations, over 530 central labor un- 
ions, and represents a combined mem- 


and two million members. Each‘ state 
ederation is composed of all the affiliat- 
ed labor organizations in a particular 
state, so that the entire force of or- 
anized labor in that state may be turn- 
d against any recalcitrant dealer who 
ersists in purchasing products from 
e boycotted manufacture. The 530 
central labor unions serve the same pur- 
pose within the limits of each city. 
. Before the law directed its attention 
against ‘this federation, it employed from 
,000 to 1,500 organizers to prosecute 
federation boycotts. Resolution after 
resolution of the federation dwelt upon 


bership of between a million sand a half_ 


the necessity of concentrating the en- 
tire force of this machinery upon a few 
manufacturers in order more speedily 
to destroy their businesses. Hundreds of 
boycotts were thus prosecuted by the 
federation pursuant tc its constitution. 

Now, let the reader put himself in 
the position of a small and unoffend- 
ing manufacturer against whom this 
crushing machinery is directed, as it 
was against D. E. Loewe in the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case. Mr. Loewe is the 
kind of man who makes the country 
better. His customers and his employes 
find no fault with him. He came from 
Germany as a poor man and after work- 
ing many years at the bench, started a 
business in his own behalf which reach- 
ed a point of moderate prosperity when 
the attack was made upon him. 

The union admitted that the condi- 
tions in his factory were satisfactory 
and but few changes would be required 
if he unionized. They acknowledged 
that over half his employes belonged 
to the union and showed a preference 
for working in his factory rather than 
in a union factory. Their only sub- 
stantial demand was that every man in 
his factory should belong to the union 
and that he discharge all non-union men 
not acceptable to the union. It was 
this point more than any other which 
led to the disagreement. When Mr. 
Loewe referred to his affection for the 
employes who had been with him for 
many years, the union president told 
him not to trust them and then went 
to the union meeting and told the em- 
ployes not to trust Mr. Loewe. Not a 
single man in the factory had a griev- 
ance against him and not a single man 
asked to have the factory unionized. 

This was the situation when, five 
days after the union had unionized a 
Philadelphia manufacturer, by a ruin- 
ous boycott of fourteen months, it turn- 


ed its boycotting machinery against 
D, E. Loewe. Spies were employed to 
ascertain where his hats were shipped, 
and the numerous state federations, 
hundreds of city central labor unions, 
and thousands of local unions were 
stirred to activity against all customers 
in any part of the United States who 
persisted in their patronage. Organized 
labor on the Pacific Coast would be ad- 
vised of shipments to their district be- 
fore the customers heard of them, and 
thereupcn demanded a cancellation of 
the order or a rejection of the goods, 
under penalty of business ruin. Retail- 
ers who continued to patronize recal- 
citrant jobbers were alike assailed by 
this powerful machinery until Mr. 
Loewe saw savings and work of a life- 
time completely demolished. 

This case is an illustration given from 
personal knowledge and could be forti- 
fied with many others. There comes 
to my mind a manufacturer of refrig- 
erating machinery who closed down his 
factory early one afternoon in order 
that the union might have an oppor- 
tunity to organize his men, but when 
his men expressed an unwillingness 
to join the union, refused to force them 
to do so. As a result of his refusal, 
the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, with a 
membership of 500,000, and the Metal 
Trades Department with a membership 
of 250,000, set upon his business to ruin 
it and strikes were called on buildings 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific because 
his products were being used in con- 
nection therewith. 

Is there any human being who believes 
that such attacks are right and just: 
Is there any legislator who believes that 
organized armies of civilians should be 
endowed with the right to so persecute 
and ruin any employer or employe with 
whom they disagree? 


RADE UNIONS AND THE LAW: A REJOINDER—BY 
HENRY R. SEAGER 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dissent from Mr. Merritt’s 
spirited defense of the anti-trust act as 
it applies to labor organizations (page 
) really rests on a different ap- 
preciation of the normal aims and poli- 
cies of such organizations. Here, as so 
often in reference to economic prob- 
lems, it is less the reasoning than the 
premises which determine the conclu- 
sions reached. 

If one starts out with the opinion, 
widely held among American employers, 
that trade unions are oppressive monop- 
olies and that their leaders are self- 
seeking demagogues, when not anarch- 
ists or grafters, one easily arives at Mr. 
Merritt’s conclusion that an employer 
like D. E. Loewe, who refuses to union- 
ize his shop in a strongly organized 
trade, is a noble patriot and that a law 
which protects him from loss through 
the organized refusal of union men to 
buy his products should be strengthened 
rather than relaxed. 

On the other hand if one starts out 
with the conviction, common among un- 
ion men, that the union alune enables 
them to bargain on equal terms with 
their employers and that workers who 


refuse to join are traitors to the cause 
of labor, as their employers are enemies 
to progress, one comes as readily to the 
opposite conclusion; viz, that there {s 
nothing heroic in the role played by Mr. 
Loewe and that a law under which the 
union opposing him was required to pay 
him three times the loss he suffered 
through the organized refusal of union 
men to buy his products is unjust and 
inexpedient. 

As, from the first point of view, Mr. 
Loewe appears as a defender of the 
right, so, from the second, he appears 
as at best, a misguided champion of an 
out-of-date relationship between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Mr. Meritt inclines toward the first 
view. I inclined toward the second in 
my editorial review for THe SurRvEY 
of the situation with respect to the 
unions under the anti-trust law. 
There does seem to me, however, com- 
mon ground on which we might come 
together. Mr. Merritt approves the 
principle of extending the condemnation 
of the anti-trust act to labor organiza- 
tions, but he must admit that in practice 
that extension has proved of little value 
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in preventing the abuses of which he 
complains. The present situation in the 
New York building trades, which he de- 
scribes so movingly, has come about not- 
withstanding the anti-trust act. I think 
trade unions and employers’ associations 
ought to be exempt, as regards their 
mutual relations, from’ the Sherman act 
and that the same reasoning that has led 
to a general recognition of the right to 
strike ought to lead to a general recog- 
nition of the right to boycott, but I am 
quite willing to agree that such a liber- 
alization of our law ought to be accom- 
panied by regulations designed to pre- 
vent the excesses and injustices which 
labor organizations may be guilty of. 
‘They ought, I think, to be required to 
admit new members on terms that are 
. fair and reasonable, to submit annual 
reports of their incomes and expendi- 
tures in accordance with prescribed 
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forms, and to adopt and enforce other 
rules and policies that will prevent them 
from becoming close monopolies or 
abettors of violence and lawlessness. A 
trade union law—in place of the anti- 
trust law—could prescribe these regu- 
lations, but we should need a special 
agency to enforce them. 

In short, I think we need a federal 
labor commission, like the federal trade 
commission which President Wilson is 
advocating, to supervise labor organiza- 
tions and employers’ associations and to 
promote collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion and arbitration along lines that will 
be advantageous to the whole commun- 
ity. 

Is not this plan better calculated to 
put a stop to the injustices to which Mr. 
Merritt calls attention than the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust act which he ad- 
vocates ? 


GUARD HEALTH—BY MAURICE WERTHEIM 


Postar OF NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL BOARD TO SAFE- 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON DANGEROUS TRADES 


IN PLANNING safeguards for 
the health of the workers, the Industrial 
Board of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor has no example to follow 
in this country except perhaps a some- 
what similar plan in Wisconsin. Before 
thinking of specific remedies, therefore, 
it is necessary to determine the scope 
and powers conferred by the new labor 
law, and to form a broad general plan 
of campaign. 

The first and guiding principle of our 
work will be co-operation. We shall 
act as a clearing-house for the opinions 
of those engaged in both sides of in- 
dustrial life—arbitrating, deciding, sug- 
gesting when necessary, but voicing on 
‘the whole the joint desires of the ma- 
jority of employes and employers, as- 
sisted by the recommendations of ex- 
perts. 

If we have the co-operation of all 
industrial classes in framing our rules, 
these will not only be practical in es- 
sence and in application, but will be half- 
enforced when put on the statute books. 
lf we can get the employer and employe 
to join with us in a frank discussion 
of the situation, and to help us formu- 
late the rules, we shall be forwarding 
a truer democracy. 

There is no better way; to my mind, 
to get an employer to stiffen his back 
against remedial labor legislation than 
to swing the club of the law over his 
head, and no better way to convert what 
is known as the “old fashioned” em- 
ployer than to put him in the position 
of a law-maker and get him to tell you 
what should be done in his industry 
rather than in his factory. Our method 
also adds to this the further advantage 
of bringing employer and employe to- 
gether tc determine as men, and not in 
their accustomed relation, what the situa- 
tion demands for the public as a whole, 
promoting ipso facto a new and decided- 
ly better relationship between them. 

The principle of co-operation will also 
be followed by us in harmonizing our 
rules with the most modern thought on 
‘the subject and embodying in them the 
result of research made by technical 
experts and that devoted band of vol- 


unteers who have delved into industrial 
problems, without hope of reward, to 
bring about better conditions. The sug- 
gestions of these experts will be invalu- 
able to us, and in conferring with the 
practical men of the industries, some of 
the mutual intolerance that now exists 
in certain cases may vanish. 

We seek the knowledge of these ex- 
perts because we do not intend to arro- 
gate to ourselves by virtue of our ap- 
pointment final opinions on all indus- 
trial problems. We intend to act as 
framers of the law, drawing our ma- 
terial from the best sources and in a 
manner that will make not only for 
technical perfection but also for prac- 
tical application and general satisfac- 
tion. 

We have grouped under eight broad 
heads the main work we now see before 
us and are forming representative vol- 
untary committees to take charge of 
each, with one member of the board 
acting as chairman of two committees. 
The membership will comprise men and 
women best fitted to represent the point 
of view of employer and employe and 
will include technical experts and rep- 
resentatives of the general public. The 
invitations we have extended to men 
and women for positions on these com- 
mittees have met with most cordial and 
hearty responses from people whose ser- 
vices no financial reward could attract. 
These committees will sub-divide them- 
selves into smaller groups for the con- 
sideration of separate details of their 
problems; recommendations will finally 
be made to the Industrial Board by the 
full committees, and after discussion, 
public hearings will be held in accord- 
ance with law. By this method we hope 
to avoid at the hearings a jumble of 
criticism, commendation or commentary 
for the enlightenment of the Industrial 
Board. The hearings will be important 
chiefly in preventing the possibility of 
our passing over the viewpoint of any 
particular section of the community that 
might not have been represented in com- 
mittee. In other words, by substituting 
in effect the committee system for the 
hearing system, we shall act as state 
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industrial .conferees rather than as 
state industrial judges. 

In originally dividing the work of the 
Committee on Dangerous Trades, we 
were careful to draw a line of demar- 
cation between problems of safety and 
problems of health, following which we 
established a separate committee for the | 
consideration of dangerous machinery, 
so the main committee has practically 
to do solely with questions of health. 
There are also committees on Ventila- 
tion and on Sanitation and Comfort, 
which will develop and pass upon the! 
most approved processes and best regu- 
lations in their respective fields, but — 
work with the Committee on Dangerous’ | 
Trades. i 

To my mind there will be offered to 
the Committee on Dangerous Trades an | 
unusual opportunity. Nowhere in this — 
country except in Illinois has there been | 
an attempt at a thoroughgoing investi- | 
gation of industrial diseases, with the 
result that we are, as a nation, ruth- | 
lessly negligent of the perils that attend — 
hundreds of thousands of our workers. 
This is the more reprehensible because 
of the simple preventive measures that — 
can in most cases do away with a large 
part of the danger. While we intend 
to feel our way “carefully in industries — 
where we have no data, it is our pur- 
pose to act swiftly in such trades where — 
the crudest conditions exist, where the 
statistics are at hand and where the 
remedy is simple. Right here can be | 
seen the value of an Industrial Board; | 
for there is little doubt that one reason — 
this subject has not received greater | 
attention on the part of legislators in 
the past, is that it has to do with a great | 
number of conditions in numerous inl 
dustries, which it is practically impossi- 
ble for a Legislature to handle. In a 
problem such as this, there must be sep- 
arate consideration of each trade, or } 
at least of each group of related trades’ 
with specific regulations for each. 4 

One highly important function of the — 
Industrial Board is nowhere expressed | 
in the labor law. That is the ine 
ence it will have on future labor legis 
lation. While our powers today are” 
large, we are naturally subject to the 
terms of the law wherever specifically 
expressed. New legislation, such’ as 
workmen’s compensation or social in 
surance will have to come from the — 
Legislature, as will changes in the pres- 
ent text of the law. It seems probable, 
however, that our recommendations will 
lead to speedier solution of difficulties 
as they present themselves and speedier 
acceptance of new departures. Should 
we for example find that Great Britain’s 
inclusion of occupational diseases 
her workmen’s compensation act is 
effective as her preventive measures 
reducing industrial danger, and that we 


out a similar weapon, 
words would be heeded. Three 
peculiarly fortunate position as a sort 
of labor committee of the Legislature, 
we can, I think, become the medium of 
continuously progressing practical labor 
legislation, and should play some par 
in having New York in this regard 
overhaul and soon show the way to he 
sister states. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 


By Jack London. The Century Co. 

343 pp. Price $1.30; by mail of THE 
- Survey $1.43. 

John Barleycorn, 
called “the § Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin of the 
alcohol question,” is 
too long, but none 
the less it is for so- 
cial workers a mar- 
velously useful bit 
of work. It is so, 
firstly, because it 
comes “from one of 
the gang to the 
gang”; secondly, be- 
cause it does not end with a climax, the 
chief character coming out neither sot 
nor victor but simply a semi-slave to a 
master that he knows to be false but 
with whom he cannot break—John 
- Barleycorn. 

“He is lying all the time,” he says. 
“He offers false strength to the body; 
false elevation to the spirit... 
and in the end he cheats all who traf- 

fic with him.” 

How did it come about that this false 
master got him, Jack London, a “nor- 
mal, chesty, non-alcoholic’ American 
boy? The analysis is careful. Firstly, 
he drank to be “big”; secondly, he 
drank because of the eternal accessi- 
bility of the thing; lastly, he drank to 
get drunk. In short, John Barleycorn 
made an alcoholic of a man born non- 
alcoholic, “hating the taste-of the stuff,” 

—and the reason is our barbarous treat- 
ment of the social instinct, our method 
of loading the adventure-path, the path 
that boys love, with John Barleycorn. 

_ The writer declares that “no good 
time without John Barleycorn” is an in- 
sanity that future races will regard as 
we now regard witchcraft and bull- 
baiting. It is not whiskey, Jack Lon- 
don declares, but the desire of men to 
_ meet, that makes the saloon strong, “and 
in the good days coming, when John 
_ Barleycorn will have been banished .. . 
along with other barbarians, some other 
Bpastitution than the saloon will have to 
obtain, some other congregating place of 
men where strange men and stranger 
)men may get in touch and meet and 
_ know.” 
_ Well, what shall we do about it? The 
author has but one answer: “Stop it!— 
prohibition.” “Don’t let him [John 
Barleycorn] lie around, licensed and 
legal, to pounce upon our youth’— 
young things, “who possess no more 
an the adventure-stings the 
ial man-impulses, which are twisted 
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all awry by our barbarian civilization 
which feeds them poison on all cor- 
ners.” 

The women will stop it, he says, and 
it was for that reason, he tells us, that 
he rode all joyously down the Valley of 
the Moon to vote for ~equal suffrage. 
Women are the conservators of the 
race; they know their enemy John 
Barleycorn, and they it is who will 
wipe him off civilization’s map. 

One drawback to this literary treatise 
on “drink” is that it does not seem to 
realize that a law, “prohibition,” will not 
do much unless that law has behind it a 
race thoroughly convinced that it is 
about as sensible to have John Barley- 
corn licensed and legal as it would be to 
license murder or any other race-de- 
stroying crime. You must kill John 
Barleycorn with education, and then, 
and then only, will prohibition prohibit 
and no-license mean no. 

Jack London’s book is the best sort 
of education, from “the gang to the 
gang,”—not, “what a bad boy you are!” 
but “what a fool!” 

ELIzABETH TILTON. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


By Graham Taylor. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 279 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.38. 


For many years 
Graham Taylor has 
stood out on my hor- 
izon as a brave, vir- 
ile, militant figure, 
always in the press of 
things, taking a hand 
in whatever was most 
worth doing, and al- 
ways doing his part 
in it with conspicu- 
ous wisdom and gen- 
erosity of spirit. In 
the full and valuable introduction 
which Jane Addams has written to this 
book she describes the work of Graham 
Taylor as she herself has watched it 
unfold during their long association in 
Chicago. It is a record of service to 
society and religion such as might well 
content any man. 

But what struck me was that in tell- 
ing over his personal labors, she was 
sketching a little history of the growth 
of social feeling and activity in our own 
time. Perhaps unconsciously Graham 
Taylor served her as a symbol and epit- 
ome of the great spiritual movement 
of which he has been a pioneer and 
standard bearer. No finer compliment 
could have been paid him. Like Aeneas 
he can say, quorum magna pars fui. 

During his long connection with The 
Commons, Charities, and THE SURVEY, 
Professor Taylor has put out a large 
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quantity of literary work, but like many 
of the most useful and effective people, 
he has never had the leisure for sus- 
tained writing on a large scale. 

So far as I know, this is his first 
book, and it should be valued according- 
ly. It gives us the deposit of a mature 
life, and balance and maturity are per- 
haps the most distinctive marks of the 
book. He has had time and opportunity 
to try out his convictions. As Miss 
Addams says, they are “true” in the 
sense of Professor James’s definition, in 
that they have been “assimilated, vali- 
dated, corroborated, and verified in ex- 
perience.” They are as trustworthy as 
a pick and shovel. 

He has had the practical experiences 
of a country and a city pastorate. He 
has had years of academic teaching at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and his own School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. He has 
come in contact with all kinds of men 
at the Commons. He has worked on 
committees and commissions, any one 
of which would be counted an educa- 
tion. Above all, he has allowed all 
sorts of live forces to run over and 
around and through his mind, and he 
has laid hold of and assimilated much 
of it. All this gives value to the book. 

In his opening chapters he wisely lays 
stress on the fundamental importance 
of the human personality, on the mys- 
terious call of the religious nature with- 
in us, and on the gradual equipment of 
the growing spirit for effective co-op- 
eration with the higher ends of human- 
ity. 

To all who have felt “the burden of 
souls” it will be a satisfaction to see 
how he insists on the immense values 
in religious evangelism, in the awaken- 
ing of dormant and the re-invigorating 
of broken souls. But he seeks to show 
the “changing conditions of a working 
faith” in our present life and the more 
wholesome methods of salvation that 
make less of the artifical church dis- 
tinctions of saint and sinner, and deal 
with the fundamental human relation- 
ships set for us by God in human nature 
and human society. In concentric and 
enlarging circles he shows “religion in 
social action” in the family, the neigh- 
borhood, industry, the city, the commun- 
ity, always connecting up the highest 
religious faith with the simple needs of 
human life. 

My copy of the book is well marked 
up along the margins. There are many 
sentences and passages so full of mar- 
row and good sense that it is hard to 
pass them by without some physical 
act of approbation. For instance: 

“Inspiration inspires, or loses its 
claim to be inspired.” 

“All that men need them to be, God 
meant his churches to be.” 
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“If you love my soul and do not love 
me, it means nothing.” 

“The undoing of evangelised souls by 
unevangelised surroundings and rela- 
tionships is the tragedy of modern re- 
ligious experience.” 

“There are poor souls, perhaps the 
most of us, who are trying to be re- 
ligious individually while collectively we 
are pagan.” 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


CROWDS 


By Gerald Stanley Lee. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 561 pp. Price $1.35; by 
mail of THE Survey, $1.50. 

If you are alive in 
the twentieth century 
presumably you are 
interested in crowds. 
If you have dedicated 
your immortal soul, 
and such spare min- 
utes of time as are 
not consumed in eat- 
ing, sleeping and 
playing, to one phase 
or another of the 
non-commercial effort 
to make the world a happier place to 
live in—to supplying particular people 
with more pocket money, or more whole- 
some recreation, or greater leisure to 
enjoy it, or with a more pointed educa- 
tion—your interest in crowds is special 
and probably colored. Perhaps you 
think you have caught a glimpse of 
the direction in which the great world- 
crowd is drifting, or—more hopeful 
still—of the direction in which it ought 
to be pushed. 

If any of these things is true about 
you, you will feel a tug or two of sym- 
pathy with the emotions of the author 
of Crowds: 

“And I stood in the middle of. the 
roar of Trafalgar square and asked, as 
all England was asking that night: 
“Where are we going?’ 

“And I looked in the faces of the 
people hurrying past. 

“And nobody knew.” 

“And the next day I went through the 
silenter streets of the city, the great 
crowded dailies where all the world 
troops through, and then the more quiet 
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weeklies, then the monthlies, more 
dignified and like private parks; and 
the quarterlies, too, thoughtful, high- 


minded, a little absent, now and then a 
footfall passing through. 

“And I found them all full of the 
same strange questioning: 

“Where are we going?’ 

“And nobody knew.” 

Mr. Lee will warn you, before you 
have looked very long at his “moving- 
picture of democracy,” that he doesn’t 
presume to know where we are going. 
The most that he hopes to do is to say 
where it is that he, himself, really wants 


to go. No pellet-review can describe 
that goal. Here is his first suggestion 
ob ae 


“So, as I have watched my fellow 
human beings, what I have come to 
want most of all in this world is the 
inspired employer—or what I have 
called the inspired millionaire or or- 
ganizer; the man who can take the ma- 


chines off the backs of the people and 
take the machines out of their wits, and 
make the machines free their bodies 
and serve their souls.” 

Mr. Lee is not unaware that other 
people have goals also—for themselves 
and for others. A few of his chapter 
titles will indicate some of the points 
on which his readers will have oppor- 
tunities to agree or disagree: Mr. Car- 
negie Tries to Make People Read, Mr. 
Nobel Tries to Make People Write, 
The Socialist and The Hero, An Open- 
ing for the Next Pierpont Morgan, The 
Humdrum Factory and the Tumpty- 
Tum Theater, Is It Second Rate, for 
Good People to be Successful? Presi- 
dent Wilson and Moses. 

Mr. Lee’s book is not a scientific 
treatise nor a closely-knit discussion. 
It is oratory, essay and poetry overlaid 
with science and imagination and 
prophecy—all forms fused, interleaved 
and set up side by side. You can open 
it any place and read intelligently. At 
times the author nods. At other times 
he is rather self-consciously awake. 
Nearly always he is suggestive. 

Winturop D. LANE. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS 


By E. W. Weaver. A. S. Barnes. 
200 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THE 
Survey $.82. 

Mr. Weaver has 
recognized in his 
book what so many 
writers and speakers 
on the subject of vo- 
cations for girls have 
overlooked; namely, 
that the choice of a 
vocation is condition- 
ed both by the time 
when that choice 
must be made, and 
“by ‘the educational, 
physical, and mental qualifications which 
the chooser can present at that tinge. 
The choice necessarily widens for those 
who can postpone it until they have 
reached a fair degree of maturity, and 
who have the time and the means to 
obtain special preparation. 

In the first thirteen chapters the au- 
thor deals with general problems of vo- 
cational analysis, briefly discussing in 
a sane and practical manner the neces- 
sity of surveying the field of possible 
occupations; of examining one’s self to 
find in what direction one’s tastes and 
abilities lie; of making a choice; of se- 
curing adequate preparation; of finding 
an opening; and of discovering ways of 
getting along; of broadening out, and 
becoming a thrifty and efficient worker. 
Although each subject is treated very 
briefly, supplementary related topics are 
suggested at the end of each chapter for 
practical exercises. The discussion of 
these could hardly fail to be of value to 
pupils if rightly handied by teachers. 

The remaining chapters deal with oc- 
cupations, and attempt to give ‘general 
information as to work, wages, and op- 
portunities in a variety of different 
fields in which girls and women are 
employed. 

In general, the material on occupa- 
tions is presented impartially with little 
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attempt to prejudice in favor of or 
against any particular work. 

There are, however, certain unfortun- 
ate exceptions; as for example the 
chapter on factory work, which would 
give the impression that all factory oc- 
cupations were of a rather low order, 
and underpaid. A classification of fac- 
tory occupations into low grade, medi- 
um grade, and high grade skilled work 
would have helped to clarify the treat- 
ment and might perhaps have avoided 
giving an impression that factory work 
per se was undesirable either from the 
point of view of a worth-while occupa- 
tion, or of wage returns. 

If, as Mr. Weaver says, factory work 
“is the only field outside of domestic 
service open to the girl who has to leave 
school atsan early age,’ then the neces- 
sity of presenting all of its possibilities | 
is apparent. One might easily take is- © 
sue with Mr. Weaver however on his 
statement, as mercantile establishments 
as well as many others employ large 


‘numbers of young girls, with a mini- | 


mum of school training, as messengers 
or errand girls. 

It may well be questioned, too, if : 
domestic service is open to the average © 
fourteen-year-old girl as she leaves — 
school. And, while the theory sounds 
well, there is little evidence in support - 
of Mr. Weaver’s statement that those 
who begin “in domestic service may look 
forward later to entering the field of © 
domestic science and the household — 
arts,” ; 

A valuable chapter on schools offer- 
ing special training for women is given © 
at the close of the book. This is con- — 
fined entirely to opportunities in New — 
York city, and should be of help to 
girls in the New York public schools. 


FiLorence M. MARSHALL, 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By Albert H. Leake. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 205 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.35. 
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This volume is a_ 
Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx prize essay in 
which the author dis- 
cusses the aims and ~ 
objects of industrial 
education and makes 
an admirable analysis 
of the school attend- 
ance and education of , 
the present industrial 
workers in the United 
States and Canada. 

The conclusions at which he arrives 
are that industrial education must have 
its beginnings in the elementary school; 
that manual training should not be cast 
aside as useless, but should be vitalized 
and given a more industrial content; 
that a new type of school is needed 
which will train certain classes of boys 
and girls between thirteen and sixteen 
years of age and will articulate directly 
with industrial vocations; that attend- 
ance at continuation schools for a lim- 
ited number of hours per week should 
be made compulsory for working chil- 
dren up to sixteen years of age at least. 

The author holds that it will be neces- 
sary to modernize apprenticeship an 
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to make that a part of any scheme of 
genuine industrial training. He also 
believes that a system of vocational 
guidance will be necessary to render 
industrial education effective. 

Mr. Leake points out the danger of 
blindly following the methods worked 
out in foreign countries, contending 
that any system of industrial education 
must be appropriate to our own social 
and economic conditions and must take 
account of the peculiar temperament of 
Americans. 

The book is written from a practical 
standpoint with a historical background 
which renders it at once interesting and 
instructive. Frank M. Leavirvr. 


SCHOOL CLINICS—AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By Lewis D. Cruickshank, M. D., 
| D.P.H. The National League for 
Physical Education. 171 pp. Price 
$.60; by mail of THe Survey $.70. 
whew elie nit. Te 
markable movement 
for the improvement 
of the health of chil- 


Preventive 


Medicine dren at the public 
ne lis Best schools has come up 
squarely against the 
problem of  treat- 
ment and the need 


for public treatment. 
In response to this 
need public school 
clinics have sprung 
up in all parts of the world with re- 
markable rapidity. Numerous volun- 
tary agencies have started the remedial 
work the need for which medical inspec- 
tion and examination have disclosed; 
but they have proved inadequate to cope 
with the gigantic task, and are therefore 
rapidly becoming transformed from priv- 
ate to public institutions. 

The school clinic is simply an attempt 
‘to minister to the individual physical 
needs of children as the classroom aims 
to minister to their mental needs. It 
‘is estimated that one-third of our school 
children have teeth defects and- other 
ailments, and another third have teeth 
Risen only. These are the type of 


ailments which it is the function of the 
‘school clinic to remedy. 
_ Preventive and curative medicine un- 
doubtedly have in the school and the 
pre-school periods their greatest oppor- 
t tunities for adding to the happiness and 
itality of nations. Professor Wins- 
low’s prophecy of a near future when 
ost physicians will be public serv- 
ants working principally in the field 
of preventive medicine, seems here to 


_ Seeing the lack of norms and stand- 
ards, as well as of trained men and 


women for school treatment, Dr. 
Cruickshank has provided us with 
practical handbook, “combining,” 


as Dr. McKenzie points out, “a mini- 
‘mum of theory with a maximum of 
practical detail.”’ Part one grapples 
with the general problem of the treat- 
fet of school children; part two deals 
W’ a survey of school treatment 
schemes and school clinics in Great 
Britain ; and part three deals with school 


If the health of nations is to be in- 
sured at its source, the public school 
clinic, Dr. Cruickshank believes, must 
pave the way and bear a large share of 
the burden. Various alternative meth- 
ods of treatment are, however, given a 
careful and- impartial scrutiny: private 
practitioners, charitable hospitals and 
dispensaries, children’s clubs, national 
health insurance, and treatment under 
the poor law. 

Under certain local conditions these 
various agencies function, not only to 
pave the way, but to supplement the 
public clinic. But in general, they are 
overworked, unconnected with the work 
of the schools, unscientific, have little 
or no power of compulsion, and do not 
have the support of the public which is 
given the public schools. These topics 
are discussed in the opening chapters. 

Chapter IV deals with the advantages 
of school clinics, and also the disad- 
vantages: that clinics are not applicable 
to rural regions, and that they may les- 
sen parental responsibility. In later 
chapters the author shows how the 
former difficulty is being obviated. 

Chapter V discusses the organization, 
functions and management of a school 
clinic; and Chapter VI discusses the 
methods of work and the five divisions 
essential to a  thoroughgoing clinic: 
medical division, ophthalmic division, 
dental division, orthopedic division, and 
operative division. Numerous illustra- 
tions add to the interest of these sec- 
tions. 

Later chapters give the results of 
questionnaires, visits, and studies of re- 
ports of school treatment as carried on 
in Great Britain, and statements regard- 
ing the number of clinics and their ad- 
ministration in sixteen countries. Alto- 
gether the volume will be of great as- 
sistance in this country. 


Louis W. RAPEER. 


THE WHITE SLAVES OF LONDON 


By W. N. Willis. Richard G. Bad- 
ger. Gorham Press. 176 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of THE Survey $1.10. 


Everyone who has 
tried sincerely to 
grappte with the 
problem of the social 
evil and is cognizant 
of the grim facts of 
the white slave traf- 
fic. has had some 
time or other roused 
within him a helpless 
rage against those 
people who, in the 
words of Mr. Willis, 
“secure in their own homes and their 
own lives, ‘pooh! pooh!’ actual occur- 
rences as the work of the imaginative 
brain of the sensational novelist.” On 
page after page of this careful and il- 
luminating investigation of conditions in 
London, are expressions of a burning 
sense of a sin against humanity in the 
clownish indifference and mawkish re- 
luctance or the crass intention to under- 
mine the belief in the truth of this 
evil of the white slave traffic. The 
author says: “Publicity of the horrors 
of the trade is the safest and surest 
means of stopping it. The wholesale 


Recruiting 
Prostitution 
by Force 


ruin of young girls will not be one whit 
diminished until the dark and danger- 
ous road before the girls is lighted up 
in every nook and corner by the search- 
light of strong publicity. Then strong 
public resolve will follow to kill the 
trade.” 

Very convincing are the introductory 
letters printed in this book. The Bishop 
of London says, “I hope the book will 
shock London.’ The Archbishop of 
Canterbury writes, “Plain facts can no 
longer be honestly challenged by any 
capable man.” The Bishop of Birm- 
ingham says, “What we are demand- 
ing is reasonable protection for inex- 
perience and innocence.” Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth’s statement culminates in the 
cry, “Let us hear no‘more about ex- 
aggeration |” ; 

Indeed, one doesn’t know in’ what 
terms of restraint or moderation to char- 
acterize the cruel apathy of the ignor- 
ant, and the cold, academic calculations 
of even social experts on this problem. 
If those truly sincere people who are 
over-careful to be caim and judicial in 
this matter could only realize in what 
category they place themselves! If rep- 
utable newspapers which publish jeering 
editorials about “false alarms,” laugh 
at the tragedy of “girl disappearances” 
and the absurdity of “myths” about vio- 
lent methods of procuring, could but see 
clearly that, in fact if not in intention, 
they array themselves on the side of. 
pimps, procurers, vice agents, and com- 
bines; and if they would but realize 
that false newspaper items where deeds 
of procuring are veiled under the de- 
scription of “mashers talking to girls in 
the street’ are a great help to the 
underworld whose great business asset 
is secrecy and the cloak of darkness! 
If worthy officials who persistently raid 
and suppress film plays and dramas 
representing accurately just such dan- 
gers as Mr, Willis describes, while they 
allow to run unhampered stories of de- 
bauchery and crime, loose musical com- 
edies that exploit vice in the spirit of 
ribaldry but without exposing any sys- 
tem or gripping reality, could realize 
that all unwittingly they are doing just 
what the underworld would wish to have 
done! 

Many stories are cited that show how 
starvation wages with all the pressure 
and contributory influence they exert are 
not sufficient to account for !girls going 
astray. In most cases the pimp and the 
procurer have to work hard for their 
prey. Again and again the author bears 
testimony, “Few, very few, want, or are 
inclined to go wrong.” 

The author states that the purpose of 
publishing the book at this time is to up- 
hold the white slave traffic bill pending 
before the English Parliament. Through- 
out the book the subject of the bill 
arises again and again. Mr. Willis ar- 
raigns the persistent weakening of the 
bill. He says, “Parliament has no time 
to give to women. They cannot do 
everything and help everyone. The 
question of improved wages for women 
and the sins and sorrows of girls are 
lost sight of midst the loud cries for 
this or that from their constituents.” 

The last chapter is a summary under 
the head of “What are the remedies?” 
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Mr. Willis is not over-fatuous or 
Utopian in the hope of utterly wiping 
out prostitution, but he stands un- 
compromisingly for suppression and 
for proper treatment of the unfor- 
timate) eirls..G1t. Sic) hege says, sad 
frightful enormity that condemns a 
girl to eternal shame and degradation 
for one false move from the strict path 
of rectitude. A man may fall every 
day and every hour of the day, but he 
is always picked up. One never hears 
of a fallen man.” 

After summing up again the good 
clauses in the bill which constitute re- 
pressive measures and proper punish- 
ment of offenders, the book closes with 
the following passage,—the one radical 
remedy to which’all clear-minded think- 
ers inevitably are led: “The next— 
and most vital—remedy which I would 
earnestly appeal to men to apply, is to 
extend all political rights and equalities 
to the women—the mothers and daugh- 
ters of the nation. With political pow- 
er and prestige, their lives can be made 
better and more useful, their burdens 
lighter, and their responsibilities to the 
nation for the proper protection of their 
children more serious.’ 


Harriet Burton LaIpLaw. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO SOCIAL 
MORALITY 


By Richard C. Cabot. National Board 
of Y. W.C. A. 99 pp. Price $.50; by 
mail of Tue Survey $.55. 


. “What we want is 
| the attitude of wel- 
come to that which 
is trying to be, but 
Fig which is still very in- 
oe choate, still element- 
al and slight,” says 

Dr. Cabot in one of 

three lectures on The 

Consecration of the 

Affections. These 


lectures were  ad- 


9 eater ar acne : 
“dressed in the first 


instance to the employed officers of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States at their third bien- 
nial conference held in April, 1913. 
They are published by the National 
Board of the Association together with 
the report of its committee on Social 
Morality under the inclusive title of The 
Christian Approach to Social Morality. 

For an illustration of his statement, 
Dr. Cabot turns to Shakespeare’s Henry 
V, where stands a vivid instance of the 
creative power of suggestion when used 
by a leader of men. “I see you stand 
like greyhounds in the slips straining 
upon the start” says the king in the 
scene before Harfleur, and the flagging 
energy of the men does make quick re- 
sponse to the leader’s expression of 
faith. 

From a different angle the same point 
is made in another of the lectures. “Do 
you fell children truthfulness? Nobody 
ever told a virtue or was told a virtue. 

You do not grow up by any- 
thing so easy as being told”; and from 
still another angle the right relation of 
teacher and pupil is shown: “In loy- 
alty we are always looking through the 
literal to the spirit. When you look at 


{ 


J Dr- Cabot on 
‘*Teaching 


a person you look right through his 
eyes into his spirit.” 

If one bear in mind the very definite 
suggestions that teachers of social mor- 
ality may find in many of the current 
books on talks to youth, books called 
forth in quick succession by the startled 
realization that “something must be 
done,” the precepts in the lectures on 
the Consecration of the Affections seem 
hard to relate to the need to prepare 
talks for boys and girls. The rather 
meager suggestions of method in the 
last pages, moreover, seem to be made 
rather as an afterthought and may be 
as baffling to the quickly equipping lec- 
turer on sex hygiene as are the pages 
that precede. But sooner or later it 
must be realized that no series of lec- 
tures or of books called to order by the 


exigencies of a self-conscious time can 


be made to take the place of strong 
personalities, which call forth the hidden 
strength of the weak in will. 

The strength of this simple book lies, 
however, in something far deeper than 
in the exposition of human personality. 
It may be said to echo the words of the 
great Hebrew prophet, “Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fall: But they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” 

It may be added that Dr. Cabot elab- 
orates the subject of the lectures in two 
articles Some Allies of Love and 
Friends and Foes of Love, which have 
appeared in the December, 1913, and 
January, 1914, issues of: the Aflantic 
Monthly. See also discussion of Dr. 
Cabot’s talk before the Society for So- 
cial and Moral Prophylaxis in Tur 
Survey, for October 25, 1913. 


Mary WILtcox GLENN. 


PRESSING QUESTIONS 


By A. H. McMurdo. John Lane Co. 
342 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tur 


Survey $1.35. 

Three incongruous 

pressing questions 

Nines te ress tps Mr. McMurdo con- 

profit-sharing, 

female suffrage and 
electoral reform. 

In _ profit-sharing 
he sees the cure for 
industrial injustice 
and for poverty with 
its grisly train. But, 
certainly in America, 
profit-sharing is not a 
pressing question. Even Mr. Roosevelt 
has not yet discovered it. So not many 
voters can be shouting for it. Mr. Mc- 
Murdo’s electoral reform scheme is for 
representation by occupations instead of 
by geographical areas—a plan which 
would probably be an improvement and 
will one day get wider attention; but 
which is so far discussed only by the 
political philosophers who are so scorn- 
ed by bustling vote-getters. 

Female suffrage is indeed a pressing 
question and Mr. McMurdo’s treatment 
of it deserved a better fate than to be 
squeezed into one book between two 


| ing Electoral siders: 


Reform 


alien problems. “The franchise imposes 
a duty: it does not confer a privilege,” 
the author contends. He does not won- 
der, therefore, that even the shrill ap- 
peals of the suffragettes do not stir to 
enthusiasm many women. He sees in 
the excess million of English women, 
who are forever excluded from child- 
bearing, the main cause of the suffra- 
gette’s fanaticism. He blames the men 
for failure to foresee that the ruthless 
destruction of men in war and in in- 
dustry and the emigration of men to the 
colonies would thus upset the equilibri- 
um of nature and produce the nervous- 
ness and hysteria now prevalent among 
English womankind. d 

However, women as a sex, despite 
voteless_condition, do not suffer many 


__ disabilities which men do not share. 


True, many women workers are op- 
pressed. So are men workers. Many 
women are poor. So are many men. 
Classes suffer; not sexes. Lawmakers 
cannot consider the interests of hus- 
bands and fathers apart from the in- 
terests of wives and mothers; nor can 
they protect the men of one class against 
oppression without at the same time pro- 
tecting the women of that class. 

Altogether, wonderful to relate, Mr. 
McMurdo has put a strong case against 
female suffrage. But he is not a stick- 
in-the-mud. He has a program of posi- 
tive betterment for women’s condition 
which it is but fair to leave the reader 
to discover. 

Joun Martin. 


THE GATHERING STORM 


By A. Rifleman. John Lane Company. 
297 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.60. 


which purports to 
treat of “The Gath- 
ering Storm” starts 
off with a chapter on 
“The 
Society to the Dawn 
of History,” 
nimbly down the cen- 
turies 
of Rome” and thence, 
with staggering leaps, 
‘To the Modern Era” 
the reader inevitably gasps. If next 
the victim is invited to ponder “The 
Reaction of Economics on Ethics” and 
similar erudite matters, all as a gentle 
prelude to a_ slight consideration of 
“Socialism” and of “The Labor Move- 
ments” he wonders how a storm can 
have been gathering so long, so very 
long, without bursting; and why A. 
Rifleman should have been so exaspera- 
tingly slow in taking aim. 

Socialists who boast that the econ- 
omic interpretation of history was their 
own discovery and is their stoutest de- 
fence, will be staggered to learn, at the 
end of this survey of the ages, that 
“Socialism is a system of ethics running 
counter to general economic fact” and 
that “When, as is inevitable, in the nat- 
ural process of evolution, the industries 


Storm Warn- 
ings -Posted 


of the civilized world are concentrated 
under the control of large groups of 


producers there will be an end to compe- 


tition, there will be an end to war, there 


skips | 
“To the Fall- 
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When a book’ 


Evolution of — 
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will be an end to slums.” In fact, vast 
international trusts will bring in the 
millennium. After such a cheering as- 
surance it would be a pity to go fur- 
ther. And as his panting progress down 
the aeons has left the reader scant 
breath for the brief Present, perhaps 
_he will be just as glad to escape waiting 
any longer to see whether “A. Rifle- 
man” can hit the bull’s eye. 


Joun Martin. 
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THE HUMAN WAY 


Addresses on the race problem deliv- 
ered at the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, Atlanta, 1913. Published. by 
Southern Sociological Congress, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : 

This volume con- 

tains seventeen ad- 
dresses on the Negro 
problem, twelve of 
them by professors in 
southern colleges. 
Without exception 
they are written in a 
spirit of fair-minded 
inquiry and of deep 
humanity. They de- 
mand educational op- 
portunity for the Ne- 
‘gro child; more healthful conditions 
for the race, especially in cities; im- 
partial treatment in the courts; equal 
accommodations for equal pay on com- 
mon carriers; a release from the evils 
of the crop-mortgage and credit sys- 
tems; and the exercise of the ballot 
when the state’s constitutional require- 
ments have been complied with. 

‘he addresses contain few new facts, 
but they sum up the conclusions. of 
broad-minded men and women who are 
working for reform among both white 
and colored in their communities. In- 
deed, they are so radical that, at the 
time they were delivered, the press, 
North and South, failed adequately to 
report them. 

James H. Dillard, chairman of. the 
committee on race problems, says in. his 
opening address: “We southern white 
people now ‘realize two facts in regard 
to the relationship of the races. First, 
we realize that the old relationship, so 
frequently typified in the affection of 
the black Mammy, is one that must pass. 

Second, we realize that the spirit of no 
relationship, no tesponsibility, no co- 
operation, is impossible. We see that 
our whole public welfare requires the 
education and the improvement of the 
colored people in our midst.” 

Josiah Morse of the University of 
South Carolina sounds this high re- 
ligious note: “Alter the conduct of men 


Southerners 
- on.«the 
Negro Problem 


and you alter the facts that affect them. 


We need not more facts, valuable as 
these are, but more faith; not more sta- 
tistics and academic studies, but more 

religion, more genuine religion—more 

faith in the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God.” 

_ Mrs. J. D. Hammond of Augusta, Ga., 

says: “Our problem is not racial, but hu- 

man and economic. The coincidence to 

_s0 great an extent in the South of the 

poverty line and the color line has con- 

fused our thoughts; we hold the Negro 
racially responsible for conditions com- 
on to all races on his economic plane.” 


And W. D. Weatherford of -Nash- 


ville, whose many contributions to the 
race problem should be known to Sur- 
VEY readers, sums up his plea for a more 
humanitarian attitude on the Negro 
problem with these words: “We are not 
nine million Negroes and twenty million 
whites; we are twenty-nine million hu- 
man beings, and whatever affects one of 
our company must of necessity affect all 
the other 28,999,999. We must stand or 
fall together. Thank God, this is true.” 


Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


MODERN CITIES 


By Horatio M. Pollock and William 
S. Morgan. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 418 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.64. 


The authors have 


given us a concise 

Municipal survey of the physi- 
Reform for the cal development of 
ae cities during the last 


three decades, with 
a discussion of the 
accompanying social 
and political aspects 
of municipal life. 
Chapters on city 
planning, housing, 
street systems, Civic 
and harbor development 


art, 


parks 
touch this enormous field in a way. 


that will prove interesting to the 
lay reader. In the opening chap- 
ters considerable space is devoted to 
historical matter which might have 
been better given over to amplification 
of recent civic endeavor. 

In the chapter on civic art we are in- 
clined to differ decidedly in our esti- 
mate of the worth of examples cited. 
In regard to the harbor of Genoa the 
details are overdone and much that 
would have enlightened the lay reader 
in regard to similar developments in 
other European cities is entirely ignor- 
ed.. There is a particularly interesting 
presentation of housing progress in 
Italy. 

The second half of the book contains 
chapters on education, sanitation, munic- 
ipal politics and social progress. The 
résumé of a hundred years’ progress 
in municipal government in England and 
America is instructive and interesting. 
There is a brief treatment of the devel- 
opment of commission government in 
America, of the.progress of civil serv- 
ice reform and the control of public 
service corporations. There is a timely 
and interesting chapter on Montessori 
schools in Italy, continuation schools in 
Munich, and wider use of the school 
plant in America. 

The last three chapters are given over 
to problems of social betterment. Or- 
ganized religion is somewhat severely ar- 
raigned for standing aloof in matters 
concerning municipal welfare. The so- 
cial evil in different countries and the 
various solutions suggested are taken 
up. Ethical training of the most funda- 
mental sort in the relation of the sexes 
is offered as the only way of finally 
solving the problem. For general munic- 
ipal advance, co-operative effort is 
urged, with education in morals, hygiene 
and useful arts. 


The matter is- well presented, with 
good illustrations and statistical data to 
support the argument where there is 
any need for it. As a book for the lay- 
man, it presents in a readable way the 
most pertinent considerations in that 
widespread movement for the improve- 
ment of city life in its economic, social 
and physical aspects. 


GEORGE B, Forn. 


MY LADY OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


By Alexander Irvine. The Century 
Company. 221 pp. Price $1.20; by 
mail of Tur Survey $1.30. 


My Lady of the 
Chimney Corner is a 
beautiful story of the 
author’s mother, dat- 
ing from the time of 
the Irish famine and 
filled with delicate ex- 
pressions of filial ap- 
preciation. The pic- 
ture of living condi- 
tions during his child- 


|| hood is vividly drawn 
nati durtio Characters 


speak in their own delightful Irish 
brogue. The burden of the author’s 
message to the world is taken from his 
mother’s lips—“There’s only wan kind 
0’. poverty, an’ that’s to have no love in 
thy heart.” It is a book that every 
mother and every mother’s son ought to 
read. ¢ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PomMs. By Wilfrid Earl Chase. W. EH. Chase 
(publ.). Price $.75; by mail of Tur Sur- 
vEY $.81 j 

Briouocy or Sex, 
& Co. 110 pp. 
SurRvEY $.82. 

SocroLoGy AND MoprRN SocraAL PROBLEMS, By 
Charles A. Ellwood. Revised and enlarged. 
American Book Co. 3894 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of Tap Survny $1.11. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP AND  PROFIT-SHARING, By 
Aneurin Williams. Henry Holt & Co. 256 
pp. Price $.50; by mail of THr Survey $.56. 

FROM THD LETTER-FILES OF S. W. JOHNSON. By 
Elizabeth A. Osborne. Yale University Press. 
292 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of THE Sur- 
VEY $2.70. 

A History or FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. By J. B. 
Bury. Henry Holt & Co. 256 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of THr Survey $.56. 

THn IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. By Jeremiah W. 
Jenks and W. Jett Lauck. Revised. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 550 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
of THn Survny $1.90. 

Vi~tacr IMPROVEMENT. By Parris Thaxton 
Farwell. Sturgis and Walton Co. 362 pp. 
Price $1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.11. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN AGITATOR. By R. H. 
Norton. R.H. Norton (publ.). 91 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of THE Survey §.55. 

JoHn Ward, M.D. By Charles Vale. Mitchell 
Kennerley. 320 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
Tun Survey $1.37. 

A WoMAN IN REVOLT, By Anne Lee. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, Inc. 321 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THp Survey $1.35. 

Tun WorKER’s Dairy Round. By Charles 
Watney and James A. Little. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 354 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.38. 

PROSTITUTION IN EuRoPE. By Abraham Flexner. 
Bureau of Social Hygiene Series. The Cen- 
tury Co. 455 pp. Price $1.30; by mail of 
Tun Survey $1.42, 

Property—Its DuTins AND RicHtTs. Wssays 
with introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 
The Macmillan Co. 198 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tun Survey $1.61. 

Tap Revott or Democracy. By Alfred Russell 
Wallace. Funk and Wagnalls Co. 82 Dp. 
Price $1.00; by mail of THe Survey $1.07. 

Tup FAMILY AND Society. By John M. Gillette. 
A, C. McClurg & Co. 164 pp. Price $.50; 
by -mail of Tuo Survey $.56. 

PpacH Biossom. By Northrup Morse, Socio- 
logical Fund, Medical Review of Reviews. 
Price $1.00; by mail of THe Scrvey $1.08. 


A Mother’s 
Message 


T. W. Galloway. D.C. Heath 
Price $.75; by mail of THE 
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THE BRIDGE AND THE STEPPINGSTONES FOR WEALTH 
A STRIKING CONCEPTION BY THE RADICAL SCULPTOR, CHARLES HAAG 


Mr. Haag has told the story of labor and immigration in some of his larger groups; 
and a photograph of his remarkable ‘‘Effort’’ was published on the cover of The Survey 


for May 4, 1912. 


The bridge is a new rendition of the old challenge, that the way to wealth is over 


the backs of the people. 


arise there will be some changes.’’ 


In interpreting his group, the artist says: 
ting behind their parents are the next ones—the steppingstones. 
for, for the parents have to keep the bridge up. 


‘*The children sit- 
They are not cared 
It is needless to say that when the two 


The Trend of Things 


HESE were written on the 
twentieth anniversary of the Nurses’ 
Settlement by Samuel Lowendrohn, a mem- 
ber of the first club organized at the settle- 
ment. This club has celebrated its eigh- 
teenth anniversary and is still in existence. 


verses 


HENRY STREET AND TWENTY YEARS 


The Woolworth looms at your western 
gates, 
Its height symbolic of the wondrous hope 
The alien dreams. And to him as he waits 
And dreams, you show the way; the 
broadened scope 
Of vision, makes him see how he may 
count. 


Then as his strangeness wears away, 
Toward the east, the mighty bridge ap- 
pears to wait 
For him to cross upon his way,— 
No longer strange—but keen with all 
the weight i 
And burden of the city and the state. 


So German, Irish, Jew fare forth, 
To east and west and south and north. 
This is the worthwhile truth you teach 
To fight the battle of life, we each 
Must hold ideals and a boundless faith. 


Aye, Henry Street, the twenty years will 
pass; 
Untired, westward you'll turn, again pre- 
pared 
For countless scores of years. We, who 
have shared 
These years gone by, in east and west, 
will rise in mass, 
In gratefulness, with loyalty, to homage pay. 


¢¢ PHILANTHROPY ought to mean an 

effort to benefit someone outside 
one’s own self and circle” says the Berea 
Quarterly, and suggests the following tests 
of the value of benevolent projects: “TI. 
Help causes that are well managed. II. 
Help cases most liable to be overlooked. 
III. Help causes that promise to raise up 


new helpers.” 
THE | 
| pmlition | 


literature originated for purposes of 
education and reform, all of whose 
creators are still living—such is Yiddish, 
formerly despised as an ungrammatical low 
German dialect. “Today,” says Harry 
Rogoff in The International, “Yiddish lit- 
erature is one of the most potent agents 
for awakening and fostering a Jewish con- 
sciousness amongst the various strata of the 
face.” 


Fifty years ago M. S. Abramovitz 
wrote in Yiddish because his purpose was 
not art but reform, ‘not literature but 
education. He desired to teach the 
masses, to uplift them; and to his sor- 
row Yiddish was the only language the 
masses could read and understand. 

Abramovitz has taken for his literary 
domain the Jews of the oppressed, crush- 
ed, poverty-stricken Russian Ghetto- 
towns, where life is a continual struggle 
with the “evil passion for food;”’ where 
God is austere and religion Puritanistic; 
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where duty and fear fill every nook 
and corner of the shriveled soul. 

Little wonder that all he can offer this 
unhappy world of his is either contempt 
or tears. Examining its ungainly ex- 
terior he grows impatient and jeers at it 
and scratches it with the sharp point of 
his satirical pen. But on looking more 
deeply into its soul, on detecting there 
the wonderful powers and beauties of 
his suffering people, his heart grows full 
and tears of love and sympathy flow out 
of it in abundance. 

Almost contemporary with Abramo- 
vitz and on a plane much higher than his, 
stands the genius of Jewish Poland, 
Judah L. Perez. In his earlier and better 
period Perez followed along the same 
lines as Abramovitz. But being the 
greater artist, and the more European in 
culture and learning, he can be more 
easily appreciated by the non-Jewish 
reader. 

Perez, like Abramovitz is essentially a 
critic and a preacher. He, however, is 
not satisfied with merely jeering and 
weeping at Jewish follies and woes. For 
his is the soul of a revolutionist. He 
argues, denounces and defies. , 

And in spite of all that, he is an artist 
of the first order. Like Tolstoi he pos- 
sesses that wonderful power of making 
his art pure and purposeful at the same — 
time. His sketches of Jewish life in © 
the small Polish towns are gems of pur- 
est, artistic value though there is a moral 
lesson, a sermon or a revolutionary doc- 
trine in almost each and every one of 
them. 

Perez never sighs or weeps, never bites 
or stings. His soul is too lofty, his 
heart too deep. Before his tears have 
had time to well up to his eyes, his soul 
is aflame with rebellion. Before his 
sneer has found visible expression love 
and sympathy have overwhelmed them. 

Abramovitz and Perez are the fountain 
heads of Yiddish literature. The currents | 
that flowed out of them can still be seen — | 
as distinct streams coursing along and 
irrigating the fields of Yiddish let- 
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W INCE 1876, the birthrate has been fall- 
ing in Great Britain. Now comes = | 
National Commission on the Birthrate to | 
inquire why. The high standard of living, 
love of pleasure and the higher education 
of women are among the causes to which 
the change is commonly attributed. 
, The most serious question involved, to 
English minds, is whether or not a lower 
degree of fertility is behind the lower birth- — 
rate. One thing is certain to come of the y 
investigation, says “Lens” writing in The 
New Statesman, the demand that we shall 
“take better care of the birthrate we 
have. 


Our attention to nurture must be earlier 
directed than ever before. We must pro- 
tect fatherhood and motherhood, not 
merely from the gross racial poisons, but 
from subtler forms of malnutrition. We 
must care for the next generation long ~ 
before the date, at which we recognize — 
and count it as the “birthrate,” and this — 
means an almost undreamt of extension 
of the principle of care for expectant 
motherhood. When all babies are born 
viable, and when.no babies are then killed, 
we shall have what I call an effective 
birthrate. To make the present birth- 
rate an ‘effective birthrate in this sense 
would be as good as to double it, but 
allow the present proportion of wastage. 
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R. HOURWICH has resigned as clerk of the 
Joint Board of the cloak makers union in 

New York, and if managers and men fail to per- 
petuate and make more practical the machinery 
of the protocol, it will be for some other reason 
than that of personality. It remains to be seen 
whether the manufacturers are willing to sink 
individual advantage and, like Dr. Hourwich, 
make substantial sacrifices for an instrument 
which has been regarded as of national promise. 

In stepping aside, Dr. Hourwich has rendered 
a final service to the men in the trade; but it is 
by no means his only service; for his dynamic 
personality has made urgent issue of those flaws 
in the agreement which had too long been allowed 
to persist to the discomfiture of the workers. 

It would be a misfortune to let the organic re- 
lationships called into being by the protocol 
revert into the frictions and formalities of a 
petty court. Negotiation and agreement are bet- 
ter than adjudication; but the experience in Chi- 
eago of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx board, with 
its impartial chairmen, goes to show that some 
way should be found to overcome the dead lock 
on the New York grievance board with its evenly 
divided membership; so that when the question 
at issue is whether some article of the protocol 
has been violated, decision may be had promptly 
and that decision enforced. As it stands now, 
in such cases the union may find itself in the posi- 
tion of sending in its own members to ‘‘scab’’ 
against other members who quit work because 
they cannot get such a grievance settled. 

And underlying this question of machinery is 
the more formidable one of working out some 
form of standardizing the piece work wages of 
the different shops, so that socially-minded work- 
men and progressive managers shall not suffer 
as now from the inequalities which have given 
rise to a disruptive system of sub-manufacture. 


HE Iron Age in a recent issue brings an in- 

dictment against labor unions. Among the 
counts are the charges that ‘‘the majority sub- 
mit to the dictates of the minority,’ ‘“many men 
join unions but do not attend the meetings,’’ 
“many of the best workmen never take part in 
the deliberations of their organization.’’ 
_ These defects may well be brought to the at- 
tention of union members. But it will not be 
‘amiss to remind other elements in society of the 
same defects. Substitute the word ‘‘citizens’’ for 
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‘‘labor’’ and the first indictment stands. Substi- 
tute the word ‘‘church”’ for ‘‘union”’ and the sec 
ond indictment stands. Substitute the word 
‘stockholders’? for ‘‘best workmen’’ and the 
third indictment stands. 

Last spring some fifty men gathered at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the United. States 
Steel Corporation, which boasts stockholders to 
the number of 100,000. So far as one could see, 
these men who hooted Charles M. Cabot, and de- 
rided him with insulting epithets when he sug- 
gested a plan looking to the elimination of the in- 
human twelve-hour shift, were men who deter- 
mined the policies of the steel corporation, 

When the church members take their duties as 
church members seriously, when citizens go to the 
polls to vote, and when stockholders take some ac- 
count of their responsibilities as owners, then 
may we reasonably expect that members of trade 
unions will do likewise. It is the common prob- 
lem of organized society that the Iron Age hits 
upon. It needs courageous reform in all fields. 
But why single one as an exhibit not of the com- 
mon experience, but as proof positive that the 
principle has no place in the industrial field? 


RADIUM TREATMENT OF CANCER 
ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


E all know that cancer is the great un- 
conquered enemy of our times; that while 

we are making a fairly effective and certainly an 
intelligently planned fight against the diseases 
the cause of which has been discovered—such as 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, syphilis, the 
plague and even against those of unknown origin 
but known transmissibility, such as small-pox, 
yellow fever, scarlet fever, measles—we seem 
powerless when it comes to cancer to prevent the 
spread of the disease. In the matter of treat- 
ment we advance by almost imperceptible degrees. 
It is therefore only natural, when the success 
of a new treatment for cancer is reported, that 
it should be hailed with enthusiasm. Newspa- 
pers and magazines now are full of the radium 
treatment for cancer as last year they were full 
of the Friedmann treatment for tuberculosis, but 
the ease this year is quite different. Here is no 
secret remedy kept in the hands of its producer, 
but a well-known therapeutic agent limited in its 
use only because the supply available in the coun- 
try is limited. It is not brought to us by an un- 
known pliysician who had failed to gain the con- 
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- fidence of the profession in his own country, but 
by physicians who stand at the head of their pro- 
fession. Its chief advocate, Dr. Howard Kelly, 
has an international reputation as a surgeon and 
a national reputation as one of the most effective 
leaders in the fight against the prostitution evil. 

Therefore we may approach the question of the 
radium treatment of cancer in a mood far from 
sceptical, but remembering all the time that 
neither Dr. Kelly, nor Dr. Abbe, nor any other 
‘surgeon would pronounce a case of cancer cer- 
tainly cured till it had passed the five-year limit 
without a recurrence, and that therefore most of 
the cases on which the curative effects of radium 
have been demonstrated are still under observa- 
tion, 

Dr. Kelly’s position is best stated in a per- 
sonal communication received January 14: 


‘‘The radium treatment of cancer advances 
our control over cancer by very definite per- 
centage. In the first place, in all superficial 
forms of cancer the radium does what sur- 
gery does more effectively with less lability 
to recurrence and without any deformity. 
As the Chinese say—it saves the patient’s 
face. . 

‘‘Radium also acts around corners and an- 
gles, as about the inner canthus of the eye, 
the angle of the ear, the angle of the nose 
and mouth, as though it were a most perfect 
form of surgery, attained by the microscopic 
dissection of millions of small knives acting 
on the individual cells. It not only treats 
the manifest disease, but treats any diseased 
cells deep in the tissues. It will not, how- 
ever, treat great masses of disease, as a rule, 
or disease which has extended very far in 
under the scull, for example, or any which 
is metastatic [a secondary growth set up by 
lodgment of cancer cells in another organ]. 
It is used after operation in uterine cancer 
to lessen the lability to recurrence. It is 
marvelous in its action in many forms of 
sarcomata, particularly lymphosarcoma. 

‘‘Radium does not treat well cancers of 
the breast at present on account of the dif- 
fuseness of the trouble and the metastases. 
It is also useless in deep internal cancers like 
cancers of the stomach or peritoneum. It is 
by no means a solution of the cancer ques- 
tion, which can only be solved by the discov- 
ery and elimination of the cause, but it does 
give us a vastly greater control of the disease 
than we have ever had before.”’ 


Dr. Robert Abbe, speaking from an experience 
of seven years on more than-750 cases, says that 
the use of large enough amounts of radium 
causes an undoubted retrograde degeneration of 
malignant cells, while normal tissue can with- 
stand many times as large a dose of rays. 

Neither of these statements can be taken as the 
announcement of a cancer cure; yet it is to be 
feared that unscrupulous doctors and ‘‘near-doc- 
tors’? will at once begin to use the newspaper 
notoriety which necessarily follows the work of 
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these two physicians and will induce people to 


trust to treatment with small quantities of low- 
grade radium, or what purports to be radium, 


instead of resorting to surgery, until the time for 


successful surgical treatment is passed. 


In recognition of this danger the newly formed ~ 
American Society for the Control of Cancer has | 
issued a press letter warning the public of the © 


limited value of radium as a cure and emphasiz- 
ing the fact that it cannot at present exert any 
permanent benefit on generalized cancer.’ 

Even those who accept with the greatest cau- 


tion the results of Dr. Kelly’s and Dr. Abbe’s | 
work will ‘agree that the radium treatment of — 
eancer cannot be fully tried out till a much larger — 


supply is available in-our country than now. The 
trouble so far has been that while European coun- 


tries have been quick to secure their own supply — 
of radium and to get all they could from ontside, — 
we have allowed our radium-bearing ores to be — 
sold abroad on the basis of their uranium con- — 
tent and then have bought back what radium we ~ 


could get at enormous prices. Worse than this, 
the Bureau of Mines found that at least twice as 


much uranium oxide and its accompanying ra-— 
dium was being wasted in low-grade ores that — 


were thrown on the dump where the fine carnotite 
dust was swept away by wind and rain. 

Now, through the founding of the National 
Radium Institute, consisting of Dr. James 
Douglas of New York and Dr. Howard Kelly of 
Baltimore, and through the co-operation of the 
Department of the Interior, it has become pos- 
sible to check the loss of this ore. The institute 
has agreed to furnish the money needed, some 
$150,000 it is said. The Bureau of Mines, through 
Dr. C. L. Parsons, chief of the Division of Min- 
eral Technology, is to have charge of the mining 
and extracting of the ore in Paradox Valley in 
Colorado, the Crucible Steel & Milling Company 


of Pittsburgh, who own the mines in this valley — 


having consented to let their claims be worked 
on a royalty basis. 


The radium extracted will not be distributed — 


at first except to New York and Baltimore, for 
good results can be obtained only from the nse 
of large quantities, and to scatter it would be 
worse than useless. 


However, in these two cities, 


it will be administered, as is now the case, to rich © 
and poor alike, the only criterion being whether — 


a case offers a good hope of recovery. 


It is, of course, a matter of public policy to 
prevent loss of radium from sources other than — 
the Paradox Valley ores and with this in view 
Congressman M. D. Foster of Illinois, himself a _ 
physician, has introduced a bill in the House pro- 


viding for the withdrawal from entry of all pub- 


lic lands upon which radio-active ores may be 


found. 


*This recently organized society includes in its membership 
prominent surgeons, pathologists and philanthropists. The pres- 
ident is George C. Clark of New York; the vice-presidents Dr. 


Clement Cleveland, New York; Dr. Lewis McMurtry, Louis- — 
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ville; Dr. Edward Martin, Philadelphia; Dr. Llewellys Barker, — 


Baltimore; and Dr. Edward Reynolds, Boston. The chairman 
of the committee on ways and means is Mrs. Robert R. Mead, 
New York. The executive secretary is Curtis Lakeman. Head- 
quarters of the society are in the United Charities Building. 
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ONE of the most interesting of recent 
appointments is that of Fred Johnson 
as secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties in Boston, This society, in the 
thirty years of its existence, has had 
only two general secretaries, Zilpha D. 
Smith and Alice L. Higgins, now Mrs. 
Lothrop, who received her training un- 
der Miss Smith. The traditions and ex- 
perience which Mr. Johnson brings to 
the organization are very different as 
a westerner, most of whose work has 
been -in public departments of charities. 
Mr. Johnson was born in Minnesota 
of Swedish parentage. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, 
specializing in social science and taking 
the degree of A.B. “cum laude” in eco- 
nomics and public speaking. During his 
last year in college he worked as agent 
on part time with the Associated Chari- 
ties of Minneapolis and on graduation 
became assistant to Eugene T. Lies, now 
of Chicago, then general secretary of 
the Minneapolis Associated Charities. 
In 1911 and part of 1912, Mr. Johnson 
Was superintendent of the research bu- 
reau of the Board of Public Welfare 
of Kansas City, with charge of the reg- 
istration bureau and endorsement of 
charities in Kansas City. He also help- 
ed in investigations of unemployment, 
housing and kindred problems. During 
the extremely cold snap of the winter 
of 1911-1912, in Kansas City, he took 
change of the relief situation at the 
Provident Association. In Kansas City 
he also completed a law course, receiv- 
ing the degree LL.B., taking the course 
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; FRED JUHNSON 


- New secretary of the Boston Assso- 
ciated Charities 


for its value to his work, not with any 
intention of practising. 

In 1912, Mr. Johnson was called to 
become commissioner of charities in 
Bridgeport, Conn. This large manu- 
facturing center had no private chari- 
ties and its department of public char- 
ities was hopelessly inefficient. In Jan- 
uary of that year, a reform administra- 
tion had come into power, and at their 
request, the Russell Sage Foundation 
made an investigation of the work of the 
department, following which Mr. John- 
son was invited to take charge of the 
work. 

It was the first time in the experience 
of the city that any outsider had been 
called upon for this important post, and 
the wisdom of considering this a non- 
partisan position to be filled by a trained 
worker rather than by a local political 
candidate, has been amply demonstrated 
by Mr. Johnson’s work in the two years 
he has been in Bridgeport. He has not 
only greatly increased the efficiency of 
the work of the department and made 
it of real service to the poor of Bridge- 
port, but he has also succeeded in inter- 
esting the community in these develop- 
ments. 

A significant indication of this is the 
fact that, at the last election, an over- 
whelminig vote approved the bonds for 
a new almshouse. This building which 
was almost falling into pieces, had been 
condemned by the State Board of Health, 
but the proposal for bonds had been 
twice voted down. When the matter 
was clearly presented to the community 
however, they changed the decision. An- 
other indication of the work that such 
an official can do to arouse the com- 
munity is the fact that Mr. Johnson has 
been instrumental in starting a charity 
organization society in the city. 

Those who are interested in the 
Bridgeport situation regret his depar- 
ture from that city, and this feeling is 
shared by the community itself. The 
Post thus pays tribute to Mr. Johnson’s 
efficiency : 

“The Board of Charities of Bridge- 
port has been a model of efficient 
achievement, largely through Mr. John- 
son’s recognized ability. His appoint- 
ment was the first of its kind in the 
history of Bridgeport. There was no 
man in the city who had exactly his 
qualifications for the position, though 
numerous political workers were ready 
to take the place, with the idea in their 
minds that drawing their salary was the 
chief end of the office. 

“The best thing about Superintendent 
Johnson’s conduct of his office was that 
he never associated politics with it, nev- 
er allowed special influence to sway his 
judgment. And right in this respect 
will the Charities Board find it most 
difficult to replace him. The very fact 
that he was an outside man made it 
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1828-1913 
First secretary of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society 


easier for him than for a local man to 


escape attempts at influence.” 
Marcarer F. Byineton. 
O those who have only known 


Charles D. Kellogg during his later 
years of infirmity and weakness, his 
death, which occurred on December 31 
last, will mean nothing more than the 
passage into the next world of an old 
and kindly man, who had lived his fully 
appointed time. To those who knew him 
when, still in his prime, he was called 
from Philadelphia in 1882 to take, as or- 
ganizing secretary, the chief executive 
position of the newly formed New York 
Charity Organization Society, he will be 
remembered as one of the active lead- 
ers in this movement, which was then in 
its inception and which has since become 
national. 

When Josephine Shaw Lowell con- 
ceived the idea of a New York Charity 
Organization Society and took the lead 
in establishing it in 1882, she naturally 
sought, for its chief executive position, 
the man who was most fitted by knowl- 
edge and experience to carry out her 
plan. Her choice fell] on Charles D. 
Kellogg. He was at that time secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity. He came to New 
York on April 5, 1882, and presided at 
the opening of the first office of the New 
York society at 67 Madison avenue, in 
the rooms of a club which offered the 
infant society desk space. 

He fully justified Mrs. Lowell’s 
choice. To his wise plans and to his 
efficiency in carrying them out was 
largely due the rapid growth of the new 
society. Its earlier reports illustrate his 
breadth of view and attention to detail. 
All of them are believed to have been 
written by him. The society at that 
time sought to reach its public by dif- 
ferent leaflets! Many of these came 
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For twenty years a “good neighbor” 
in South Halsted street, Chicago 


from his pen. The paper read by him 
at the first annual meeting of the society 
on May 15, 1882, formed one of these 
leaflets and described the general pur- 
poses of the society and its outlook. 

It is interesting to note the emphasis 
laid in this initial period upon the fact 
that the new society would not proselyte; 
that it would not directly administer 
alms in any form; that it would cover 
the city as quickly as possible with a 
network of district committees; and that 
it would regard the detection and pun- 
ishment of imposture as one of its lead- 
ing purposes. 

Mr. Kellagg was the author of an- 
other of these pamphlets, entitled, The 
Pauper Question, originally published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

His relation to the cause of charity 
organization at the time is well illus- 
trated by the fact that he was chosen 
to write the History of the Charity Or- 
ganization Movement for the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
which met in Chicago at the time of the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893. In this 
history he recalls the fact that whereas 
in 1882, when he became organizing sec- 
retary of the New York society, there 
were only twenty-two such societies 
known. to exist in the United States, 
there were in 1893, ninety-two associa- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
which could be classed as such. 


Mr. Kellogg remained as chief exe- 
cutive of the New York society during 
the first fourteen years of its existence, 
and to his devotion to its interests, as well 
as to his executive and organizing abil- 
ity, is due in large measure its growth 
and development. He continued to hold 
the title of organizing secretary until 
1888, when the title was changed to that 
of general secretary, a position which he 
held until his resignation on January 1, 
1896. He then became one of the vice- 
presidents of the society and remained 
such until the time of his death. 


The burden of directing the affairs 
of the society now rests largely upon a 


new generation. If they will look over 
the pages of its earlier printed forms 
and the earlier methods by which busi- 
ness was transacted, they will realize to 
what an extent they are reaping where 
Mr. Kellogg has sown, and to what an 
extent they have entered into his 
labors. 

The conception of a charities build- 
ing, which was later carried out by John 
Stewart Kennedy, was his. It was 
made in a pamphlet generally circulated 
by him as early as 1886, and the plan 
which Mr. Kennedy carried out six 
years later largely followed the lines of 
his original suggestion. 

While the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society was Mr. Kellogg’s chief 
interest, he was active in other lines of 
philanthropy and religious work. 
was the. founder-of the Edgewater 
Creche and continued his official rela- 
tion to it until the time of his death. 
He was one of the early members of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church and 
warm supporter of Bishop Sabine. He 
was one of the organizers of the Mar- 
tha Washington Hotel. 


Ropert W. peForesv. 


WENTY years ago on South Hal- 

sted street, Chicago, near the ghetto, 
a motley throng gathered in a dilapidat- 
ed old hall to attend a funeral. Surround- 
ing the casket was a horde of unkempt 
children, and with them many dishevelled, 
homeless men, some of them blear-eyed 
and half drunk. In the casket lay the 
venerable form and beautiful face of 
the aged physician, Dr. E. W. Gray, 
who had recently come, down into the 
heart of this city wilderness with his 
clergyman brother, to minister tothe 
multitude, who were tired, faint, and 
lying down “as sheep having no shep- 
herd’”—so Jesus described them. Fol- 
lowing the scripture selection, Graham 
Taylor read Ian MacLaren’s tribute to 
the doctor of Drumtochty, from Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, and Jane 
Addams spoke a few simple, tender 
words. Then the dear old doctor was 
carried through the throng of the way- 
worn wrecks whom he had tried to heal 
and the little children whom he tried 
to spare. 

Twenty years after, just before last 
Christmas, another throng gathered to 
pay their tribute to the clergyman 
brother, Dr. George W. Gray, in the 
quiet of his suburban home at Evan- 
ston. Social workers and church folk 
mingled with neighbors and kindred to 
share in the impressively simple service 
conducted by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
Chicago's most distinguished preacher. 
But far and wide throughout the city 
mourning hearts were scattered and 
heads were bowed in sorrow. Around 
the Forward Movement settlement on 
the west side hundreds of families felt 
the loss of this their best friend. All 
over town, and in other cities and states 
whither they have gone forth, a multi- 
tude of girls and boys, young men and 
women.—and crippled children not the 
least—remembered that the ruddy-fac- 
ed, gray-haired old man, who for a 
score of vears had gathered them at 
Forward Movement Park, across the 
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HERMAN M. BIGGS, M.D. 


New state commissioner of health 
after a quarter century of service in 
the New York city Department of 
Health. 


lake in the great Michigan woods, would: 
greet them there no more. ; 

It was in 1893 that, while passing) 
through the densely crowded tenement: 
district bordering South Halsted street,, 
Dr. Gray found two homeless boys’ 
sleeping in a hallway one evening. Tak-} 
ing them under his own protection he 
rented part of a basement under a) 
saloon as the only place available to 
gather other children of the street about’ 


him. Thus he entered upon the mis- 
sion work which grew into the For- 
ward Movement, with its settlement 


house in town and its outing park near 
Saugatuck, Mich. To some of his for-, 
mer associates it seemed strange that 
this Methodist minister, who some of. 
them thought “might have become a 
bishop,” should have “left the minis- 
try’ for such work as this. But Dr. 
Gunsaulus, and many another, thought’ 
that he had entered so much more 
widely and deeply into the ministry that 
Dr. Gray became the associate in the 
pastorate of Central Church with the 
preacher of Chicago’s great Auditorium. 

The most significant thing in these 
unique careers is the entrance of these 
two brothers upon their social service 
under the shadows of old age; the 
physician beginning and-~ ending his 
brief medical mission work after his 
seventieth year, the clergyman exuber- 
antly working out the adventures of his 
social faith from his sixtieth to the 
eightieth year. 


R. HERMAN M. BIGGS, for twen- 
ty-six years active in the work of 
the New York city: Department of 
Health, has been nominated by Govern- 
or Glynn as commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Health. It 
is said that his nomination will un- 
doubtedly be confirmed by the State 
Senate. 
As general medical officer, Dr. Biggs 
has directed a steady development. in 
medical work and policies of the city 
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department. He was instrumental in 
establishing New York city’s bacterio- 
logical laboratory, the first municipal 
bacteriological laboratory in the world. 
As pathologist and director of this 
laboratory he was responsible for util- 
izing bacteriological methods in sanitary 
surveillance of infectious diseases. He 
introduced diphtheria antitoxin into this 
country and directed the production of 
the first serum in 1895. He applied 
methods of bacteriological diagnosis in 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and venereal 
diseases. He was the first director of 
the Carnegie Laboratory and gave the 
first systematic teaching in bacteriology 
offered in this country. 


The list of Dr. Biggs’ interests and 
active affiliations is a long one. 


‘He has been professor of pathological 
anatomy, professor of therapeutics and, 
clinical medicine, and associate profes- 
sor of medicine in Bellevue Hospital 
and University Medical College; he is 
visiting physician of Bellevue, St. Vin- 
cent’s, Willard-Parker, and Riverside 
hospitals. He is connected not only 
With state and national medical soci- 
eties in this country but has won mem- 
bership and recognition in several 
European organizations. 

_ As chairman of the New York Public 
Health Commission of 1913, Dr. Biggs 
took a leading part in the investigation 
which resulted in the new public health 
law, the most advanced health statute in 
the country, but also the federal Cen- 
sus Bureau’s model vital statistics law. 
He was made chairman of the newly 
created Public Health Council, an 
agency for the express purpose of doing 
for the state at large in sanitary regula- 
tion what the New York city Board 
of Health has done for the city. 

Dr. Biggs was chiefly responsible for 
formulating and directing the city de- 
partment’s work for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. This, Professor Kock said 
in 1908, was superior to the work of any 
other large city in the world. ? 

Dr. Biggs has lived to see the policy 
of compulsory notification of tuberculo- 
sis—adopted by New York city largely 
on his suggestion and at first violently 
opposed—become the accepted policy of 
the medical profession and of health 
authorities generally, throughout the 
world. 

Beside his public work, Dr. Biggs has 
been intimately associated with numer- 
ous private organizations engaged in 
public health work. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the last International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography and is 
chairman of the Permanent American 
Committee on International Hygiene 
Congresses. He is president of the 
Tuberculosis Preventorium for Chil- 
dren at Farmingdale, N. J., and a di- 
rector of the Nationai Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. He has been a member of the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association since its es- 

blishment, and is also a member of the 

oard of Scientific Directors of the 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 

_ Dr. Biggs sees the problem of public 
health in its full and far-reaching per- 


; 


spective. He recognizes that though its 
present activities deal with more the 
readily preventable diseases, its ultimate 
purpose is an educational one. Far- 
reaching educational movements in re- 
gard to the diseases of middle and later 
life, the scientifically demonstrated ef- 
fects of alcohol and the control of vene- 
real diseases are included in his pro- 
gram for a not-distant future. 

Dr. Biggs was born in Trumansburg, 
Tompkins County, N. Y., in 1859. Af- 
ter graduating from Cornell University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
he studied in the University of Berlin 
and the University of Greifswald, Ger- 


many. 
D® SIGISMUND S. GOLD- 
WATER, whom Mayor Mitchel 
has appointed health commissioner of 
New: York city, comes to his new posi- 
tion as a loan from Mt. Sinai Hospital. 
The hospital’s board of trustees decid- 


ed, when asked for their superintend- ° 


ent, to give him an indefinite leave of 
absence, but not to accept a resignation. 


SIGISMUND S. GOLDWATER 


Superintendent of Mt. Sinai Hospital 
who has been made health commis- 
sioner of New York city. 


Dr. Goldwater was born in 1871 and 
graduated from the medical school of 
New York University in 1901. He en- 
tered Mt. Sinai Hospital that year as in- 
terne, advancing to the position of sup- 
erintendent in 1903. His technical in- 
sight and administrative ability have 
been tested and proved in several posi- 
tions which he has filled. He served as 
municipal expert in hospital construc- 
tion, department of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, 1908; and later, as advisory 
expert to Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York Hospital, Montefiore Home, and 
other hospitals. 

He holds membership also in several 
scientific societies in addition to those 
already named. He is a member of the 
New York State Medical Association, 
of the American Medical Association, 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
of which he was president in 1913, and 
of the American Hospital Association. 

He has been secretary of the Hospital 


Conference of the City of New York, 
and also of the Associated Out-patient 
Clinics of the City of New York. He 
is prominent in the Mt. Sinai Alumni As- 
sociation, yet withal finds time to edit 
the Modern Hospital as well as to con- 
tribute to it and other papers. 

Dr. Goldwater’s sympathy with social 
service work and interest in its prob- 
lems are well known. He is a member 
of the standing committee on hospitals 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
the executive committee on public 
health and the medical council and the 
New York milk committee. 

Dr. Goldwater brings to the difficult 
and important position he is entering, a 
broad and varied equipment. His train- 
ing in medical science and in hospital 
technique, combined with his deep human 
interest must prove ef high value to the 
city and the special problems which 
now face the Department of Health. It 
does not seem probable that Mt. Sinai’s 
loan will soon be repaid. 


ENRY C. WRIGHT is to be first 
deputy under John A. Kingsbury, 
Commissioner of Public Charities of New 
York city, in place of Frank C. Goodwin, 
Tammany district leader. For the past 
year and a half Mr. Wright has been 
directing an investigation into the needs 
of hospitals and the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities for a committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Mr. Wright also made a study, for 
the State Charities Aid Association, of 
the methods of fiscal control of state 
institutions in New York, together with 
a comparison of New York methods 
with those of Indiana and lowa. As 
assistant secretary of the City Club he 
acquainted himself particularly with 
transit problems in New York city. 
Burdette G. Lewis, first deputy under 


_ Katharine B. Davis, commissioner of 


correction, has for the past three years 
and a half been an “examiner” under 
the present mayor, who was president 
of the Board of Aldermen. Mr. Lewis 
had charge of the school inquiry con- 
ducted by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and was also closely re- 
lated to subway and budget matters. 
Prior to that he had been for three and 
a half years statistician for the Public 
Service Commission. 

Mayor Mitchel’s private secretary, 
who is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant members of the administration, 
is to be Arthur H. Woods, former dep- 
uty police commissioner. 


J E. JEFFERY has been elected secre- 
* tary of the People’s Institute of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. He comes into the work 
from Birmingham, Ala., where’ he was 
in charge of a school in the Ensley steel 
mill district. He is a graduate of the 
St. Louis School of Social Economy and 
took the degree of Master of Arts at 
Washington University in 1912. The 
People’s Institute of Mt. Vernon is now 
composed of the Day Nursery Associa- 
tion, Visiting Nurse Association and 
other organizations which have united 
to work out social problems in Mt. 
Vernon. 
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CIVICS 
[Continued from page 520.] 


Wash., carried a complete abolition of 
taxes except on land by a two-thirds 
vote. Forty per cent of the votes in 
St. Louis and Kansas City were cast 
for single tax measures, and one-third 
of the voters in the three largest coun- 
ties in Oregon voted single tax. Alto- 
gether, nearly 400,000 voters in Oregon, 
Missouri, California and Washington 
declared for single tax. Seattle elected 
a single tax mayor, and a single tax 
measure was defeated by only a small 
majority. Another campaign is under 
way. 

Herbert S. Bigelow, one of the oldest 
and most prominent single taxers in the 
country planned and carried thro ugh the 
new Ohio constitution, although a spe- 
cific inhibition of the single tax was 
made a part of it. This “victory” Bige- 
low did not strenuously contest. A simi- 
lar inhibition is now being sought by 
the frightened interests of Oregon and 
Missouri. These, though negative, are 
strong evidences of the imminence of 
the single tax, as in each of these three 
states the initiatve and referendum, pro- 
moted always by sing’e taxers, has heen 
made a part of the fundamental law. 
Through these measures inhibitions are 
as easily removed as affirmative laws 
are secured. 

The 1913 elections contributed heavily 

‘to publicity, and in some cases more 
substantially. In Pueblo a contested 
campaign was conducted for 50 per cent 
exemption of improvements the first 
year, and 99 per cent thereafter; carried 
2,711 to 2,171 against; Commissioner 
Burton, single taxer, re-elected though 
bitterly opposed; so general was “inter- 
est, in the state, that movements are 
already under way in other cities there. 
In Houston, Tex., J. J. Pastoriza was 
re-elected, and his program of exempt- 
ing improvements approved by the vot- 
ers after several years of practical ex- 
perience. 

In New York, Benjamin C. Marsh 
and his organizations for “halving taxes 
on, improvements” were active factors 
in the election of Mayor Mitchel and 
twenty-seven assemblymen, pledged to 
his proposition. That the mayor’s 
pledge was not perfunctory may be con- 
cluded from the fact that he has re- 
tained J. J. Murphy and Lawson Purdy 
in, and appointed Raymond V. Inger- 
soll to, his cabinet. All these men are 
single taxers. John J. Hopper was 
elected register. 

In New Jersey a spectacular single 
tax campaign was waged by George 
L. Record, Edmund R. Osborne and 
others, to nominate the latter as gover- 
nor, on a plank written in the Progres- 
sive platform at the convention. This 
failed, but Colby ran third on the issue, 
which was widely exploited all over the 
state for months. Charles O’Connor 
Hennessey, single taxer, (a brother of 
John A. Hennessey, Tammany’s Neme- 
sis), was elected to the Senate, and E. 
Yancey Cohen. defeated for Assembly. 

Massachusetts had a campaign simi- 
lar to New Jersey’s with single tax a 
leading issue with the Progressives, who 
came in second. Controversies between 


the candidates, on this issue, obtained 
national publicity. 

I might mention that there are at least 
thirty single taxers in Congress, and 
a half-dozen governors definitely “under 
suspicion.” ‘The fact is that almost all 
statesmen in the country are under simi- 
lar suspicion, and single tax sentiment 
unquestionably pervades many progres- 
sive movements. 

State single tax leagues have been or- 
ganized in several states in the last year. 
One interesting collateral fact is the ex- 
tent of the agitation for better methods 
of appraisal; besides the general adop- 
tion of separate valuation of real estate 
and improvements and of various’ im- 
proved methods of real estate appraisal, 
such as that of President Purdy, of 
New York. The Manufacturers Ap- 
praisal Company of Cleveland ‘is steadi- 
ly installing the Somers system in large 
cities throughout the country. Secre- 
tary Lane’s recent messages, especially 
concerning water powers and. Alaska, 
are full-of single tax doctrine. The 
contest at the annual meeting of the 
National Conservation Association was 
mainly on single tax principles, which 
President Pinchot upheld successfully. 

In conclusion, let me cite as further 
secondary evidences of progress— 
equally as significant as the numerous 
events’ cited—the fact that the three 
great national illustrated weeklies, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers and 
Harper's, are all writing single tax edi- 
torials. The Outlook has given an ex- 
tensive review of the movement. More 
significant perhaps, is a series of articles 
in the Real Estate Magazine, the first of 
which is a veritable call to arms in de- 
fense of vested rights—in fact, acknowl- 
edging that the single tax is on the way 
and may not be blocked without arous- 
ine those whose property values would 
suffer by it. The Atlantic Monthly is 
publishing a series of debates on this 
subject between F, W. Garrison, affirm- 
ative, and A. S. Johnson, negative. The 
press generally is giving generously of 
space to this subject. An exhibit of 
single tax literature is being prepared 
for Columbia University by Professor 
Johnson, the librarian. 

Altogether, single taxers are inclined 
to join the Real Estate Magazine in the 
admission that the single tax cannot 
be stopped, even by owners of specu- 
lative real estate. 


JOTTINGS 


SETTLEMENT LUNCHEON 


Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago 
Commons, George McAneny, president of 
the Board of Aldermen; Mrs. Vladimir 
Simkhovitch of Greenwich House; and 
Lillian D. Wald of the Henry Street 
Settlement will speak, and John H. 
Finley, state commissioner of education, 
will preside, at a luncheon to be given 
February 7 at Sherry’s, New York city, 
under the auspices of the women’s 
boards connected with the settlements 


of New York and its immediate vicin- 


.tion of society.” 
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ity. The purpose of the luncheon is to 
bring together those contributing to 
the supvort of settlements and to en- 
large the public knowledge of. what is 
being accomplished by them in New 
York. The arrangements are in charge 
of Ellen Marvin, 324 West 103d Street, 
New York city. 


NEW JERSEY FORBIDS STERILIZATION 

A New Jersey law permitting in cer- 
tain cases of criminals and defectives, 
the practice of salpingetomy, the opera- 
tion on women which prevents procrea- | 
tion has been declared unconstitutional | 
in the state Supreme Court. The de- | 
cision declares that the act withdraws) 
that “equal protection of the laws” 


_guatanteed by the fourteenth amend- | 


ment to the federal constitution. Jus- | 
tice Garrison, who wrote the decision, | 
was formerly a surgeon. His opinion | 
analyzes both the legal and the medical 
aspects of the operation. 

Commenting on the decision the | 
Springfield Republican says: “It is con- 
stitutional to sterilize defectives and 
criminals in the state of Washington, 
but it is unconstitutional to sterilize | 
them in New Jersey. The United States 
Supreme Court will have to settle the 
question finally. To the lay mind it © 
would seem that, if the state has power _ 
to break a man’s neck by hanging, or p 
to kill him by electricity, it would have — 
the lesser power, to subject him to a 
surgical operation, not in the least dan- 
gerous to life or limb, for the protec-— 
Thirteen states have © 
laws permitting the operation in one — 
form or another. 


RECRUITING VOLUNTEERS 
The Alumni Social Service Bureau, 
a unique organization in social service 
work in Boston, opened an office at 161 
Devonshire Street, on January 1. The 
aim of this organization is to provide 
a clearing house for social service work — 
in Boston. On the one hand, settlement _ 
houses and philanthropic societies. will 
be approached with a view to ascertain-— 
ing their need for volunteer workers. — 
On the other hand, college graduates — 
will be sought to fill such positions. 
The bureau is not an employment 
office. A few paid positions may be 
filled, but the function of the bureau 
is to find an outlet for the energy and ~ 
good will of many young men who, a 
present, do not know where or how to 
use their leisure time. In many cities. 
such a bureau is an activity of the 
Y. M. C. A. But in Boston, although — 
the Wty Cr Arco -operates, the bureau 
ise separate institution, sponsored by 
a committee of graduates of all the im-— 
portant New England colleges for men. 
The office will be in charge of Philip 
W. Carter who had four years’ experi- 
ence alone such lines as an undergrad- 
uate at Harvard. } 


A CORRECTION 
_ The thesis ‘by Dr. Pellier, mentioned 
in a note on Pre-natal Care, in THE 
Survey of January 17, issued from the 
seminar of social medicine, University of 
Vienna, not from that of social hygiene. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘*Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
| ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each saeerstes. Address Advertising Depart- 
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ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


“WANTED—Experienced man, trained 
Social Worker, for Chief Executive, Social 
Welfare Board, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Population eighty thousand. All work to 
be organized.” Address Dr. Daniel Mor- 
ton, President. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER and _ Registered 
Nurse, having three years’ experience with 
large industrial concern, desires position. 
References. Address 1207, Survey. 


CANADIAN Trained Nurse wishes po- 
sition as matron in girls’ home. Address 
1208, Survey. 


TEACHER of Practical Sociology, with 
experience in case work and investigation, 
desires position for the summer months 
in practical work, Address 1209 Survey. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest”, 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR 
BEA PENSE oy econ a all par. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del. 


ISSUES FOR OCT. 11, DEC. 27 
AND JAN. 17 WANTED. 


_ Unexpected demand has so nearly ex- 
hausted the files of THe Survey for 
‘these numbers, as to make it impossible 
to fill orders for back copies. 

_ We should greatly appreciate it if 
aya who do not save their copies 


or binding would return these issues. 
Send them to Tue Survey, 105 East 
d St. New York City. 
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Progress and Poverty 
By HENRY GEORGE 


ONE YEAR 
52 ISSUES 


The Public is invaluable to busy, thinking people who want not merely te read about, but te understand 
the cause of, present day economic maladjustments. In its News Narrative it gives all and only the news that 
will live. Its editorials and special articles are the work of editors and specialists who handle current topics 
} fearlessly and impartially and who have strength of conviction and sympathy with the whole people in their 
struggle to get from under the dead weight of Special Privileged Corruption and Greed. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo., says: ‘‘The Public is splendidly 


edited and is one of the very ablest contributions to current events, 
especially significant events—political and economic—that is to be 


‘Progress and Poverty,’’ by Henry George, is the greatest book ever written on the land question. 
Every farmer and every city man should read it. 
pin a dollar bill to it, write your name on the margin— a copy of ‘ Progress and Poverty’ will be sent you 
and 52 issues of THE PUBLIC—“‘the greatest journal of pure democracy in the world.”” Money back 


Ellsworth Building 


Both 
for 


$1.00 


Two 


Cut out this advertisement, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Che New York School of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 East 22d St. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A professional training school, of grad- 
uate rank, for social and civic work. 


Announcement for 1914-15 
will be sent on application 


The Christian Approach to Social Morality 


Lectures by Richard C. Cabot M. D. on 
The Consecration of the Affections 


an 
Report of Commission on Social Morality 
Includes a constructive program for sex educa- 
tion and conduct in its rightful place as but 
one phase of all human relationships. 
Tan Boards Price 50 cents 
National Board 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 


Provides the Only Method for Securely Holding 
and Quickly Releasing School Furniture 


EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE. 
Equipment for 25 Desks—$6.50. 
Each Additional Desk—15 cents. 


Delivery Charges Prepaid. 
Illustrated Description on Request. 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - ~- Columbus, Ohio 


REPRODUCTIONS OF “IMMIGRANT 
MOTHERHOOD” 


Since the publication of our issue for December 6th, 
which contained two poems on “Immigrant Mother- 
hood,” we have received a number of requests for re- 

roductions of the picture that accompanied the verses. 
e have, therefore, had the “Immigrant Motherhood,” 
by Antoinette B. Hollister, reprinted in a form suitable 
for framing, and one will be sent to each reader who 
sends us a new subscription, if asked for. 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 


offers a 


POST GRADUATE COURSE 


in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
To Graduates of recognized Training Schools 
Academic and Field Work 


an 
General Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis Work, 
Infant Hygiene and Mental Hygiene. Room and Board 
in exchange for work in the Department. Apply in writ- 
ing to Mrs. HERBERT LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 


RELIGION IN 
SOCIAL ACTION 


By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


President. Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy; Resident Warden, Chicago 
Commons Social Settlement; Professor 
of Social Economics, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


With an introduction by 
Jane Addams. 


Price $1.25 net. 


Postage 13 cents extra 


Publishers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Prostitution in Europe 
By Abraham Flexner 


The second volume in the series published 
for the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
by The Century Co. 


The only first-hand and authoritative pre- 
sentation to date of European conditions 
and experiences, discussing largely and 
without bias such phases of the problem as; 


The extent and value of sex education— 


the so-called white slave traffic abroad 
—police regulation and segregation in 
European cities—the medical examina- 
tion of prostitutes—the possibilities and 
value of voluntary treatment through 
dispensaries. 


Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

‘hairman of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 

Ten graphs and index. Octavo, 455 pages. 
Price $/.30 net, postage /2 cents. 


For sale at all booksellers and by The 
Survey Associates, Inc. Published for the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


THE GALTON PRESS 


43 Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, O. 


Supplies all books on 
RACE CULTURE, EUGENICS, SEX HYGIENE, 
SOCIAL PURITY, BIOLOGY and EVOLUTION. 
Send for Catalogue 


Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens 


The POSTALSaves You Money 
and Safeguards Your Health 


HOUGHTFUL people 
throughout the country ar- 
range policies in the POS- 

TAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY because, jirst, it supplies 
sound legal-reserve protection at 
very low net cost and, second, be- 
cause it performs an important 
service in health-conservation for 
its policyholders. 


6 6 F By EMILY GREENE BALCH 
The Company dispenses with agents; Associate Professor of Economics, Wellesley 


it deals direct with the public, and policy- j ; College 
holders save, and may deduct from their 
first premium (monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual), a guaranteed commis- 
sion-dividend corresponding to what other companies pay out the 
first year to their agents, less the moderate advertising charge. 


In subsequent years, POSTAL LIFE policyholders can de- 
duct the agent’s renewal-commission, of 744% as paid; also an 
office-expense saving of 2% making up the 


Postal Life Building 


The first adequate attempt to un- 
35 Nassau St., New York 


tangle, for American readers, the in- 
tricacies of southeastern European 
immigration to this country. Based 
on two full years of life among the 
Slavs both here and abroad. Charm- 
ingly written. Profusely illustrated. 


8vo. 500 Pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 | ; 


Ly Edward T. Devine 
The Spirit of Social Work 


Nine addresses, given at various times 


Guaranteed 


2 5/0 in the Policy 


Annual 


Dividend of 


The Company also apportions and 
pays the usual contingent dividends 
that other companies pay, and these 
should increase each year 


Furthermore the Company’s 
Health Bureau performs an impor- 
tant service,in health preservation 
by issuing periodical Health Bulle- 
tins for the benefit of its policyhold- 
ers and by granting to those who de= 
sire, one medical examination each 
year at the expense of the Company, 
thus detecting incipient disease in 


Bear in mind, POSTAL LIFE poli- 
cies are binding on the Company 
wherever the insured lives. 

By doing business through the 
mails—direct—it not only effects 
important savings for policyholders, 
but also brings the benefits of insur- 
ance protection and health-conser- 
vation tothe remotest sections of the 
country, thus performing a public 
service akin to rural free delivery and 


and places, comprising 
social philosophy. An 


the author’s 
enthusiastic 


statement of his belief that “ancient ©} 


wrongs shall be righted.’ 


paid $1. 
Social Forces 


Price post- 


Twenty-five editorials from THH Sumy 
VEY, discussing subjects of Peay | 


inter est. Price postpaid 


The Family and Social pie 


time to check or cure it. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance —not fraternal 
or assessmeut. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,000. I 
surance inforce $50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subj.ct to the United 
States postal authorities. 


Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selectiun of 
risks. 


Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
Bureau arranges one free 
medical examination each 
year, if desired. 


the parcels post. 


For the reasons here stated and others, the 
POSTAL LIFE is justly designated “ The 
Company of Conservation’’—of money and 
of health. 

Write at once and find out the exact sum the 

Company will save you at your age on any 

standard formof contract — Whole-Life, Limit- 

ed-Payment Life, Endowment or Joint-Life. 


No agent will be sent to visit you: the POSTAL 
LIFE dispenses with them. Be yourown agent and 
save his commission for yourself, Call at the office 
or write for full official infor..ation. Simply say: 

Mail me insurance particulars 
as per advertisement in 
THE SURVEY 
In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The only ,Non-Agency Company in America 
R. Matong, President 


35 N Nasaast Street, New York 


A brief but telling textbook written. 
for the International Committee of 


the, Yo oM, YC. 
cents, 


A, Price postpaid 60 


Lives of Social Workers - 


Twenty Years at Hull House 


The autobiography of Jane Addams, 
New edition at reduced price, post 


paid $1.50. 


_ A Sunny Life 


A biography of Samuel June Barrows, 
by his wife, Isabel C, Barrows. Price ~ 


postpaid $1, 62. 


Fifty Years of Prison Service’ 
The autobiography of Zebulon R, — 


Brockway, for 


tendent of Elmira Reformatory. 


postpaid $2, 


twenty years super 


Visiting Nursing in the U.S. 


A practical guide and directory 
Ysabella Waters, associated with Lil- 


lian D. Wald 


at the Henry Street 


(Nurses’) Settlement, New York, 


Price postpaid $1.25. 
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